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‘THOUS! 
principal roles MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY, 
Bow l perf rman r New York vocal teat her, and Frank 
Delian, under the Chatterton, coach and accompanist, at 
i Stock Mme. Tweedy’s summer home in the 
Adirondacks—Wanakena, N. Y. 


aL 
tne 


SERGE LIFAR, 
allet master and premicr danseur of-the Paris Opéra, at the Lido, Venice, with Countess 
Madina Visconti di Modrone 





TULLIO SERAFIN, 
one of the conductors at the Metro- 
ATTILIO BAGGIORE, politan Opera House, New York City, 
has been engaged to direct opera at the 
Florence (Italy) Musical Festival next 


spring. (Photo by Robert Paterson. 





of the Royal Opera of Rome and of the former Chicago Civic Opera, partakes of 
wo sunshine and fresh air in preparation for his autumn concert tour of the Untied 


States under the Civic Concert Service. 











COMPOSER AND CONDUCTOR, READY TO DIRECT THE SINFONIETTA OF NEW YORK, 


which he organised and has presented for several seasons. 









































(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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TEACHER OF PIANO 
Method grounded upon the entire development 
rather than some phase of the art. 
790 Riverside Drive, New York BRadhurst 2-3729 








Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
VioLtin1st—Con DucTtoR—TEACHER 
Cc Heckscher Found Symphony Orchestra 
aii Bedford Park Boulevard, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: SEdgwick 3-1536 











ARTHUR ROSENSTEIN 
Accompanying 
Coaching in Opera, Lieder, Modern and 
Classical Vocal Art 


600 West 111th St., New York City. CAth, 8-6965 








MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
rr. a SINGING 

wees | Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City 
G City 


romesey Park, New Yor 
GRamercy 5-6264 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 
Endorsed by Epwarp Jounson of Metropolitan 


Opera Co. 
171 West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 












GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 


CuLture Operatic Coach 
Bet Canto MetHop 
315 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 





Voice 













EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 







Studio: 350 West 57th St., New York City 












CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 



















WALTER SQUIRE 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
Studio: 138 East 78th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 













ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
cteteepetting, Opera House Bidg., 1425 a oe BR. 
221 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. 
Teleph : PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and = 1429 

















BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 


Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinway Pianos Used 
















Wie Behe sm 
siguy i om 
(Former! © for Met. Co.) 
“A Maker o E hor ven No Instrument used 
eon od pao ADVANCED Ly +- mm 
Lect ital Lessons 
Game of A) Galin-Paris-Chevé System 


ti 
a. Sete ra Studios, N. Y. 
roadways Mean C2634 
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WM. L. CALHOUN, A.M., Mus.D. | MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
peony ong cual oan All vocal defects adjusted 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., 
Appointment By Telephone—CIrcle "7-1472 


1901, 


Endorsed by 1500 
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ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 
N.Y. Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 


New 


York 














EDOARDO PETRI 


cs OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
FAMOUS ARTISTS AND EDUCATORS 
Metropolitan vere House Studios 

1425 Broadway, Phone PEnn. 


WORLD 


6-2628 








PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
Phone PEnn. 6-2634 


HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 


Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Summer Session, Gassaee, N. Y., July-September 








FRANCIS MOORE 


Pianist, Tracner, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 





Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MME. JOAN O’VARK 


Correct Tone Propuction 
In Speech anp Sone 








Studio: 706 Steinway Hall, New York 
HUGH PORTER sh saiimcaliacereiine: 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER ARLI E . EYNOLDS SMITH EDWIN GRASSE 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York ee ae VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
ORGANIST Address New York: 160 W. 13rd St., Studio 5-1 Tel.: TRaf. 17-6700 | 510 Steinway << oe St., New York 
andeenie meee 600 W. 122nd St., | Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut st. Tel.: Locust 3631 Will Accept Adtgnced Violin Pupils 
oF N. Y. New York 








GEORGE I. TILTON 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp PrespyTerian Cuurcn 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 


Tel. Trenton 5066 


WALTER W. PLOCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
121 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


ConpvuoTor 
Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Music, Phila. 
and Faculty of Musie Dept. of University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 
New York City 


101 West 57th Street 
Telephone: Circle 71-6810 








DEANE DOSSERT 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 











Voice Specialist Studio: 137 West 86th St. New York , 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 I mr - seek Artists — ~~ ae 
: ec uthority on oice eve opment, 
Appointments by letter only Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupros: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 
. ELSA HILGER, CEttist 
MME. ANITA RIO MARIA HILGER, Viounist 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS GRETA HILGER, Pianist 
360 West 22nd Street, New York Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N.Y. a. ce : 
MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


Phone: 


CHelsea 3-6911 


365 West End Avenue 








JOHN R. OATMAN 


Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, 


Portland, 


MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 





WM. EARL BROWN 


Author of the well 
WISDOM,” 


known 


and booksellers. 


jewels of thought.”"—The Etude. 
Address: 
T 


book 
with maxims of Lamperti. | 
This book may be obtained from music houses 
Price $2.00 

“We can think of no book for singers richer in isolated 


57 W. 75th Street, New York 
el.: SUsquehanna 7-1079 


“Being in full possession of my method of 


Between 77th and 78th Streets 


New York 








Organist at Sesq ial Exp 
Piano, Oncaw anv Harmony Instaucrion 


Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 





SChuyler 4-4140. 
Personal A B.. 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





N. Y. School ©. Hesie and Arts, 310 W. 92nd St 


Ore. singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
rancesco Lamperti. — 7 MARION LUYSTER DEVGE 
Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City Soprano—Organist 
e Tecnue or Voce PIANO 
ssistant to b A. Li 1 Sigh n 
Metropolitan Ope wa Hla use “Studios : fas Se: 
New York, and 42 Rockwood Ave., Baldwin, L. I., N. ¥ 
“yocan | F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 
Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Action, Dancing. 
Director; F. W. 
Helen Zottarelli. 


Theory, Voice, 

Faculty: Mrs. 
Riesberg; Bruno 
Free Scholarships. 


Dramatic 
Carl Fiqué 
Timmermann; 


28 So. PoRTLAND Avs., BROOKLYN, N. Y., 


NEvins 8-2462 








COURIER. 


FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
music. This offer is for 
one year’s subscription 
and holds good for a lim- 
ited period. 





The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALCOURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive 
weekly review of the world of music; fill out the accom- 
panying slip and become a subscriber of the MUSICAL 


Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th St., 

New York, N. Y. 
For enclosed $5.00 send the Musicat Courter for one 
year and include the dictionary. 


Trial offer: 3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 

Ns Wi 5 6d cccincoctascdecusedtescrvecscuseteeouse 
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Canada, $8.50 Foreign, $6.25 


ERNEST CARTER, Mus.Doc. 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 


Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Vorcz Pracine 


GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 


Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 37 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: ENdicott 2-0252 


Auditions by Appointment Only 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 


English. French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 











Musical Courier Company, ban 113 West 57th Street, 
1883, at the Post 
5 cents. Yearly Subscription $5. 00—Europe $6.25—Canada $8.5 


EE 




















at New York, 


New York. Entered as Second 
Y., under the Act a March 3, 








PIFTY-THIRD 


1879, YEAR 
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Katherine Carey, successor to Mrs. Babcock’s 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and Schoel Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


WILDERMANN 


Institute of Music 
Center of Trinity College of Musie 


indon ) 
Address Secy., St. George, 8. 1. 





Authorized Local 
( 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. C. 


FRANK TAURITZ 


SpanisH and GERMAN 
Reasonable rates 
Tel. BEnsonhurst 6-6146 





Frenon, ITALIAN, 
4A NGUAGE COACH 
Brookiyn, N. ¥. 


——— & 
Dic 
1342 16th "St, 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — ORATORIO 
Authority on voice production and breathing 

Exponent of Lilli Lehmann metho a 

915 Carnecre HALL, Y. RAvenswood 8-6965 


VOICE 


$ MARGOLIS cose 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprane and Teacher of Singing 
118 West S7th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


» SHAFFNER 


T SOPRANO — Soloist St. Bartholomew's Chured 
28 East 70th St., New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-1150 


FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Private anp C1iass Lessons 
Member of American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
169 East 78th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: REgent 4-8226 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR.CONCERTS 
Address: Le Mesa, Calif. 
Voice 


caROLINE L, () WE srainine 


60 W. 67th St., New York City. Tel.: SUsq. 7-4950 
N. Y. C. 


: WARFORD °="==* 


PAGANUCCI 


OPBRATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NEvins 8-3848 or Circle 1-9636 for Appointment) 


* KINGSBURY-CERATI 


_ Vorcy — Stace Tecunic — Diction 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


N 70 Seventh Ave., New York CHelsea 3-7786 


ELEANOR STEELE 


SOPRANO 
40 East 66th Street 
New York City 


HALL CLOVIS 


TENOR 
40 East 66th Street 
New York City 


Paiac. SACERDOTE 


SCHOOL OF OPERATIC ART, in conjunction with the 
OPERATIC ART THEATRE 
Voice Development - Concert Repertory 

FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL 


SIGHT SINGING 


ngly quick 1 sults obtaine 
MME. C. TROTIN 
Au Key to Musician 


Ca sie Ha Te Residence 
© , UNiversity ga 411 West 113th St 














New York 




















TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 























MU PHI EPSILON , 


National Honorary Musical Sorority 
Mrs. Daniel P. King, 2829 Park Ave., Minneapolis 


National President: 


MUSICAL 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Mgt.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 


SYLVIA TELL 


Dance PepAGOoGUE AND DANSEUSE 
Chicago Musical College 


FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Cohawney Road, Searsdale , & 
srudion {552 Carnegie Hall, New York cu 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


BOICE 


s 
U 
s 
A SINGING 
N 
s. 














Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New Yo: 


rk City 
Studio 717 Tel.: Clrele 7.0187 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 
TEACHER OF ee ae Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
Teacugs oF Piano 

Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd S&t., 
TRafalgar 17-6700 


EUGENE DUBOIS 


PIANIST-TEACHER 
116 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 17-1953 











N. Y¥. C. 





Studio: 


JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 
Will accept @ limited number of pupils for season 1932-1933 
Address: 490 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel.: STagg 23-2957 


OLIV MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
25 West 68th St., New York 
Tel: ENdicott 2-7909 











Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York Studio: 151 E. $7th 8t. Tel. CAledonia 5-7732 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piane 
a. “. Frrzsimwons, Publ., 509 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 





COURIER 


HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
ist.”— Mme. Sch n-Heink 
N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 71-2377 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


OOMPOSER-PIANIST 
Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


‘The periect 
S3TupIO: 215 W. 75th &t., 











EROLA 


Simger and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


Personal eananmeaes Edna 
i416 Steinway Hall, N. Y 


ODDONE SOMMOVIGO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
In All Its Branches 
233 W. 72nd St., N. Y. Tel. 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K R A F T 


Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 
President Columbia School of Musie 
Chicago, Ill. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
rick Church and Unies Theo. 
@ School of Sacred Music of 
412 Fifth Ave, N. Y. C 





Hortoa 





TRa. 7-9465 








Columbia 
Chicago 








Union Theological Seminary. 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years ai. a pera Dept. Eastman Sehoo! 
Vocal Gonth-—Theery at and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR 
oa Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 


Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 











Soprano 


Concerts 


2 P>2ZZP5 





pam 


Teacher 
Tel MAin ¢-6935 


a 
_ 








SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN SQUARE StTUpIOs: 160 W. 13rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 

















The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDO 











» Ww. 
Complete Catalogues post free on application 

















MR. and MRS. 


Henry Hoven HUSS 


Joint Recitals—Piano and Voice Specialists 


Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 

809 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 

Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 


NATIONAL om Houss anpD 
HEADQUARTERS 
57 West 75tn Street, New Yor 
Telephone 8Us. 17-9880 
Home Environment for Masic Students 
Mer. 


Studio: 


Epna M. Weepenorr, 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West S7th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





BEATRICE DESFOSSES 


4 
210 East 77th St., New York City 
Telephone RHinelander 4-2174 


NATHANIEL ROBIN 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
708 Carnegie Hall, New York Riverside 9-0562 


JOSEPHINE PATERNO 


Dramatic Soprano 
Orera—ConcerT—RECITAL 
R. Toreto Telephone OLinville 5-0873 


EDWIN SWAIN 


BARITONE TEACHER OF SINGING 


157 W. 79th St., W.Y.C, — Tel. Sus. 7-152 








Management : 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 


be taught to sing artistically.’ 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


ROY JARMAN 


TENOR 
OpeRA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


HATTIE M AN N 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl. 











FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West llth St., N. Y. City 


ADOLPH PICK 


— PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
scher Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
— ieee Leng Beach 2016 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


R * THOM PSON PIANIST 


i Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 
A 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. CIrcle 7-3722 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
Chicago 








Chicago 








Wabash Ave. 
Tel. Harrison 5930 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JosePHINe LuccHEsp, EMILY Day, 
cCorD, HaLLig STILEs, CLAIRE ALCEE, 
145 West 80th St., New York 
Phone SUsquehanna 17-7763 


*DANIELL 


A 

D 

G TEACHER OF Voice 

E Studio 15B, Trafalgar Towers, 233 W. 99th St., 
New York City Riverside 9-5706 


VERA NETTE 


VGICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs. 


509 So. 





Nanoy 
ETC. 








7-9155 





NAT. D. PIANO and THEORY 
Specializing in Adult Instruction. 
Beginners and Advaiced. Poise 
Relaxation, Nerve Control. Con- 
centration. 

160 W. 73ap St., New Yorx City 


CORLEEN WELLS 


Sopramo—Soloist Brick Charch 
Teacuer oF Voics 
Onion Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 


Lawrence, Kansas 





New Yor? 





University of Kansas 


D’AMICO 


Raw - AND DrRecTor 
AL be AND COACH 
255 West one St., N SChuyler 4-4550 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


Pianist 
500 Kimball Hall, Chicago (American Conservatory) 


EGIL FOSS 


Pianist—T eacher—Accompanist—Coach 
59 West 76th St., New York. SUs. 7-7144 














MOTHERS and TEACHERS 


CREATIVE MUSIC COURSE 
For child under 7 years of age. 

Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
Rhythms—Piano Playing—Notation 
Creative work in Melody, Verses, Harmonies 
Demonstration lesson $5.00, will apply on full 

course. 
EFFA ELLIS gles 
103 East 86th St. W YORK CITY 





VICTOR DAMIANI 


Leading Baritone 
Chicago Civic Opera 
Company 








BUY 





IN YOUR HOME TOWN 
When You Want Anything in Music 
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San Francisco’s New Opera House 
Ready for Occupancy October 15 


Detailed Description of Facilities 


By 


San Francisco, Cat.—San_ Francisco's 
new War Memorial Opera House, the only 
municipally owned opera house in the United 
States, is practically completed. In_ this 
magnificent building, The San Francisco 
Opera Company (of whicin Gaetano Merola 
is director-general) will hold its tenth an- 
nual season. The opening opera, October 
15, will be Tosca, with Claudia Muzio as the 
featured artist. She is to have the support 
of a cast of admirable operatic artists. For 
several weeks past the first night has been 
sold out and Peter D. Conley, business man- 
ager of the San Francisco Opera Company, 
has been compelled to refund hundreds of 
dollars because of inability to fill the or- 
ders sent in by opera-goers desiring to be 
present upon the occasion which promises to 
be the most brilliant in the musical annals 
of San Francisco. 

The War Memorial of San Francisco is 
composed of two buildings, The Veterans’ 
Building and the Opera House, separated 
by a Memorial Court. This group stands 
on the west side of Van Ness Avenue op- 
posite the west facade of the City Hall, 
which building is the dominant feature of 
the Civic Center. The City Hall, the Audi- 
torium, the Library and the State Building 
form the elements of the Civic Center, and 
they are grouped around a large paved and 
landscaped plaza, two city blocks in area. 

In designing the buildings forming the 
War Memorial group, it was determined 
that their general height and architectural 
composition should correspond to those build- 
ings mentioned above in order that they 
might take their place harmoniously in this 
monumental group of civic structures. 

The Opera House and the Veterans’ 
3uilding are identical in external appear- 
ance, except for the necessary stage block 





CONSTANCE A. ALEXANDRE 


of the Opera House which rises above the 
main roof. The architecture is classic and 
the design carries the lines of the City Hall, 
thus flanking the broad avenue with three 
consistent and dignified buildings. 

Each of the two buildings is 180 feet by 
282 feet on the ground, with the projections 
of the two main features at the front in- 
creasing the width of the main facade to 
231 feet. The facades are seventy-eight feet 
high above the ground, with the mansard 
roofs rising twenty-two feet higher to a 
total height of 100 feet. The stage block of 
the Opera House rises to a height of 150 
feet. 

The exteriors of the buildings have granite 
bases and steps, with the balance of the walls 
in rusticated terra cotta. The free stand- 


ing columns on the front facades are of 


evanite, and the mansard roofs are of lead 
covered copper. 
House A MAGNIFICENT STRUCTURI 
In designing the Opera House, full ad 
vantage was taken of the experience gained 
in the development of similar buildings else 
where and of the latest improvements in the 
mechanical operation of the necessarily com- 
plicated stage. This thorough study has re 
sulted in a building in which is incorporated 
all the elements necessary for beauty, con 
venience and mechanical perfection. 


OPERA 


The main facade of the Opera House gives 
entrance through five pairs of doors to the 
lobby with the ticket offices, and thence to 
the foyer with walls of cast stone, vaulted 
and coffered ceiling thirty-eight feet high, 
and floor of marble. At each end the broad 

(Continued on page 15) 


Julia Culp to Teach 


Julia Culp, Dutch mezzo-soprano, known 
in America through her former Lieder re 
cital tours, plans to open a vocal studio this 
winter in Vienna, where she lives with her 
husband. 


Munich Festival Throngs 


Lionize Richard Strauss 
Gala Series Closes With Rosenkavalier Led by Adored 


Composer — Tannhiuser 
Pfitzner’s Dry Opera 
By 





Municu.—The thirty-first season of the 
Munich Opera Festival has just ended with 
a glorious performance of Der Rosenkava- 
lier. According to original intentions, the 
festivals were to be confined to the perform- 
ance of the works of Mozart and Wagner, 
but for the last two years that principle 
has been disregarded and Richard Strauss 
and Hans Pfitzner were admitted to the 
program. 

The innovation appears justified, particu- 
larly in the case of the former, for Strauss 
is a son of this charming city, and his 
works are extremely popular; in fact, it is 
not exaggeration to say that Strauss is sin 
cerely idolized here. Pfitzner, too, has a 
circle of good and influential friends, and 
although his operatic works are far from 
being “drawing cards’ (from the box-ofhce 
standpoint) they maintain a mysterious hold 
not only upon the regular repertoire, but 
have also found their way into the exclusive 
festival program. 

There may be a plausible reason for such 
distinction, at least as far as Pfitzner’s Pal 
estrina is concerned, for this work, despite 
its antagonizing length and the incongruities 
of its second act, preserves a truly noble 
ethical and musical standard. Its story pre 
sents ‘a psychological problem of profound 
interest, especially for the musician, and the 











Pheto by Gabriel Moulin 
SAN FRANCISCO'S 


NEW 


alongside of which may be seen its companion edifice, the Veterans’ Building. 


OPERA 


HOUSE, 
These two 


structures are separated by Memorial Court and are located in San Francisco’s Civic Center. 
(Above) Gaetano Merola, who founded the San Francisco Opera Company ten years ago 


and has been its director-general since. 


Merola will conduct Tosca, the first opera to be 
produced in San Francisco's new War Memorial Opera House, on October 15. 


in Colorful 
Americans Attired Sportively 
ALBERT 


Restoration — 


NOELTE 


musically inclined are regaled w.th many ex 


amples of inspired and truly elevating music. 


PritzNer’s Das Herz Disappoints 
The just mentioned distinction is conspicu 
ously absent from Pfitzner’s latest operatic 
venture, Das Herz (world premiére last 
winter), which in spite of its lack of musi 
cal appeal has already been promoted to the 
exclusiveness of the festival program. The 
work classifies as an outspoken aftermath of 
late romanticism; its story, by Hans Mah 
ner-Mons, deals effectively in Faustian mys 
ticism without by any means exhausting all 
the dramatic and dramaturgical possibilities 
of the plot. But it is well told and without 
undue length, and it manages to captivate the 


interest, a fact to which Leo Pasetti’s re 
markable stage settings and Adolf Linne 
bach’s technical inventions have contributed 


considerably. 
The music, however, is far removed from 








METROPOLITAN OPERA 
TICKETS CARRY 
NO TAX 


Metropolitan Opera subscribers have 
been notified by the Metropolitan 
Opera Association that tickets for its 
performances will be exempt from 
taxes, in accordance with a new rul- 
ing of the Treasury Department at 
Washington and of the Third District 
Internal Revenue Department, New 
York City. 

\lfred F. Sleigsberg, counsel for 
the Metropolitan, said that the chang 
ing of the form of incorporation of 
the opera company last season from a 
stock corporation to a membership cor 
poration helped to make the tax 
emption possible. 

Formerly the law demanded a ten 
per cent tax on all seats costing over 


$3 


ex 











anything and everything which we have ito 


admire and even to love in some of the 
former operatic works of the moody and 
emotional Pfitzner. In Das Herz he is 
neither moody nor emotional, but simply 
dry. In fact, it is the driest music yet come 


across during long and varied operatic ex 
periences. Even its explosive dynamic ef 
fects appear forced and out of all proportion 
with the poesy of the story Uninspired 
music of merely cerebral ancestry, which 
lacks even the saving grace of a brilliant 
orchestration. 


THAT CovERED ORCHESTRA 


The interpretation was authentic beyond a 


doubt, as Pfitzner himself conducted, but 


(Continued on page 24) 


Hedwig Rosenthal to Head 
Master Class 


(Special cable to the Musical Cow 


Mme, Hedwig 
Rosenthal ) 
Wiener 


wr) 


Rosenthal, (wife 
has been engaged by 
Conservatorium to head 
its master class in piano playing Mme 
Rosenthal also conducts an active private 
studio from which several able young per 
formers have graduated during the past few 


VIENNA 
of Moriz 
the Neues 


years. The appointment of Mme. Rosen 
thal by the N. W. C. marks the first time 
that a woman has had charge of a master 
class at that institution. 

Paut BECHERT 


Four Orchestras Embattle 


for Coming London Season 
Beecham Opposed in Symphonic Dictatorship by Harty 


A Bombardment of Batons — Orchestral Players 


as “Rebels” 


By CESAR SAERCHINGER 


Lonpon.—Sir Thomas Beecham’s pro 
posed dictatorship of musical London is, it 
appears, not to be undisputed. A musical 
knight—Sir Hamilton Harty, to wit—has 
entered the lists, and at the head of the old 
London Symphony Orchestra (which has 
refused to be “absorbed” by Sir Thomas’ 
new organization) is evidently out to con- 
test the with the mercurial 
baronet. 

Sir Hamilton, recently returned from the 
Hollywood Bowl, has accepted the position 


season's honors 


of “conductor-in-chief and artistic adviser” 
to the London Symphony, which has seen 
years of artistic association with Bee- 


cham and until recently was in negotiation 
with him for the permanent leadership of a 
“reorganized” orchestra. However, there 
was an eleventh-hour hitch, and so, instead 
of a consolidation of orchestral forces there 
is to be a further split, and there will be 
no less than four separate bodies playing in 
the London halls. Sir Hamilton Harty, 
leading the oldest of these, will have asso 
ciated with him, as guests, Felix Weingart- 
ner and Albert Coates. 


ENTER ANOTHER ORCHESTRA 
Instead of a reorganized L. S. O., Sir 
Thomas will now have a brand-new or- 
chestra, to be called the London Philhar 
monic Orchestra, under his command. This 





Lody has been recruited mainly from the 
now defunct orchestra of the Royal Phil 
harmonic Society, which society will, ac 
cording to the plan outlined in the Musical 


time ago, engage the new or 
chestra for its augmented subscription series 
at Queen’s Hall. Sir Thomas will conduct 
all but one of these and he 
is to contluct twelve of 
afternoon concerts of the new 
well as an all-England tour 
The L. P. O. numbers ninety permanent 
members and fifteen auxiliaries. Its concert 
master is Paul Beard, hitherto concertmaster 
of the Birmingham Municipal Orchestra \ 
few players are said to have left the Lon 
don Symphony in order to join the new or 
ganization, and there is also a certain amount 
of “new blood,” drawn chamber 


Courier some 


concerts, ilso 


sixteen Sunday 


orchestra, as 


the 


Irom mu 
sic bodies and bands. 
THe New BACKERS 
The new orchestra’s directorate, headed 


by Samuel Courtauld, the artificial silk mag 
nate, comprises Lord Esher, Frederic d’Er 


langer and Robert Mayer, as previously an 
nounced, but Lord Howard de Walden, who 
is honorary president of the L. S. 
probably 
tion. 


' O., will 
remain loyal to the old organiza 
The continued existence of this body 


(Continued on page 13) 
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sentia 


the future, perhaps, 
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luxuries 


1 moment 


are 
oposition 
on becoming 
much another hi 
broker's office, I 
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roductive 


fully inter- 
hearers, 
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COURIER 


BODANZKY 


(In collaboration with R. H. Wollstein) 


must be as well versed in mythology, litera- 
ture, history, art history, and manners and 
customs, as he 1s And this sort of 
training is notoriously neglected. Most young 
musicians today, boast high-school educa- 
tion at the most, 


in scores, 


they are more talented or better trained, but 
simply because the foreign educational disci- 

pline is so much more thorough than ours. 
And the singers. They, whose every role de- 
mands a contact with history and mythology, 
are generally the 





and even that has 
been hastily skim- 
med through. How 
many young aspir- 
ants for honors 
can tell, for ex 
ample, who Jean 
Paul was and what 
he stood for? How 
many can set forth 
the essential dif 
between 
seventeenth and 
hteenth century 
rht ? Can 
describe the state 
German opera 
around 1750? Can 
explain Beethoven's 
change of _ senti 
ment towards Na 
poleon? Can give 
the significance of 
the political revo 
lution of 1848? 
Yet those facts are 
itely essential 

Oo an intelligent 
understanding of 
Schumann, the Ro- 
mantic 


Gluck, 


Terences 


composers, 
seethoven, xKicR 
Wagner. r ductor of 
such as 


and 
Studies 


Vetropolitan, has 
IESE are as nec- nearly twenty 
essary to the music 


nt as harmony. 


Mannheim, 
York, 
profession.—The 


illy need a plenti 
1 store of general 
niormation and 
ilture because 
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BODANZKY 
German 
functioned there for 
years. 
baton career as leader of com 

t Bohemia, later won the post of musi- 
Conductors espe- nos director at the 
and finally 
where he ts 


Editor. 


least prepared. Our 
younger singers 
k no w infinitely 
more about the 
movies, the fox- 
trot, the news of 
the day, than they 
do of Norse and 
Celtic legend—yet 
all of them aspire 
to be “stars.” 

Is it not deplor- 
able to see splen- 
did talent slipping 
into mediocrity for 
want of the sort of 
general scholarship 
that can be had at 
any library or lec- 
ture center if 
music study proper 
will persist in ex- 
cluding it? The 
general mental and 
spiritual soil of our 
students needs to 
be enriched before 
an ability to make 
great music can 
flower. Our gen- 
eral situation can- 
con- not improve until 
operas at the our standards are 
higher. We must 
his strive for that 
higher level where 
the capably 
Court Theatre of equipped audi - 
reached New tor will demand 
more of the per- 
former, while the 
truly competent 


He began 
ope ra 


an authority in his 








are responsible 

the work of so 

iny performers. It is easy for one con 
luctor to lead hundreds of hearers astray. 
irst of all, conductors should know lan- 
uages. Until our orchestras are composed 
\mericans instead of foreigners, a con- 
ductor cannot make his most fundamental 


performer will feel 
himself in bonds of 
closer unity with—and will be more warmly 
received by—the cultured listener. The best 
proof, perhaps, that our general educational 
standards remain too low, lies in the fact 
that the sentiments and the conversations 
taken quite for granted by educated Euro- 





Half a step, half a step, 

Half a step onward, 

Out on the brilliant stage 
Walked the young Conrad. 

‘Act as if unafraid, 

young man,” he said, 

But how he’d keep his head, 


Courage 


Briefly he wonder’d. 
‘es to right of him, 
s to left of him, 
s in front of him 
hundred. 
shapes drew near, 
pangs of fear, 


Grew by the 
\s their vague 
eized with the 
Nothing seemed very clear, 
But in a 

Then to poor 


dreamy haze 
Conrad. 


he a man dismay’d? 

No—he sat down and play’d, 
Hoping that no one knew 
much he blunder’d. 
Quickly his pedal blurred; 
\ll the mistakes he heard. 
He would not be deterred! 
Into his repertoire 

Plunged the young Conrad. 


How 


THE VIRTUOSO’S DEBUT 


With insincere apologies to 


By OLGA M. OVERN 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


What an attack he made; 
Viciously then he play’d, 
Muscle and might display’d, 
Swaying his shoulders, while 
All the crowd wonder’d; 
Fugue, waltz and fantasie 
Murdered in ecstasy ! 
Critic and artist 
Groaned at his rhapsodie, 
But applause thunder’d. 
Tingling and radiant 
Then arose Conrad. 


Faces to right of him, 
Faces to left of him, 
Faces behind him. 

How applause thunder’d! 
Gone were his fear and shame; 
Swift exaltation came; 

Life never was the same; 
For his once lowly name 
Graced soon the hall of fame 
With other brilliant men. 

Lucky young Conrad. 


When can his glory fade? 
O the success he made! 

All the world wonder’d. 
Now in each town and state, 
Martyrs of cruel fate— 
Artists who would be great— 

Imitate Conrad. 











needs known to his men, unless he speaks 
Italian, German, and French as well as Eng- 
lish. I believe that foreign conductors are 

ore successful than Americans, not because 


peans, are still rewarded here by the 
epithet “highbrow.” That word has neith- 
er use nor place in the cultured man’s 
vocabulary. 
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UXURY OR AN ESSENTIAL? 


By ARTUR. 


TALENT 

I feel all the sorrier to see musicianship 
being consistently nipped in the bud, be- 
cause there is so much genuine talent here. 
I fully believe that the greatest musical 
potentiality—which is a far cry from finished 
artistry—is to be found in America. Europe, 
for all its tradition, is war-weary and fal- 
low. But we are doing nothing valuable 
with our native talent. Our intentions are 
excellent, money is being spent, but we choose 
the wrong means of assuring our talent 
proper development. We continue prettifying 
the effect and neglecting the cause. 

You can learn typewriting, carpentry, and 
automotive trades without much educational 
background. You cannot “learn music” 
without culture, rich soil, an inter-associa- 
tion of many sciences and arts. The un- 
cultivated musician who dreams of “getting 
ahead” has before him a task as impossible 
as raising cocoanut palms along Broadway. 
And for the same reason. Any growth needs 
proper soil and proper care. Development 
must come from inside outward. The most 
adaptable talent needs constant enrichening, 
constant turning over. Simply preening at 
the effectful result will not do. 

How, then, shall suitable musical develop- 
ment be achieved? How can we build to- 
wards our better condition, where not alone 
the notes, but the full message of the com- 
poser will be transmitted by capable artists, 
and grasped by intelligent listeners? By 
study, by contemplation, and by a_realiza- 
tion of serious spiritual responsibility. 

Let a clever piano student practice Schu- 
mann’s Carnaval for three months, and you 
have pretty notes. But let him study a book 
on Schumann—Spitta or Litzmann—let him 
steep himself in all the glorious turbulence 
of 1830; let him reflect subjectively on what 
Schumann was going through; let him be- 
come personally acquainted with Eusebius, 
Florestan, Chiarina, and the Davidsbundler 
—and then note the difference in his play- 
ing. Study of this sort is so accessible and 
so interesting, that it is not a hardship. 

Already the economic depression is 
proving itself good for one thing, even 
though the means of proof are painful. 
In proportion as jobs grow scarcer and stu- 
dents have less chance for immediate com- 
mercialization, they are tending to devote 
more time and thought to study—simply be- 
cause they have nothing else to do. Simi- 
larly, people who have less money to spend 
on concerts, are turning more and more to 
the study and making of music at home. 
And that is precisely what we need. If the 
economic depression helps to end the intel- 
lectual stagnation that obtained when money 
and positions were plentiful, then even these 
bitter years will not be without their use. 


AMERICAN MUSICAL 


TRANSPLANTING ATMOSPHERE 

The European takes quite for granted that 
musicianship must be built from equal parts 
of book-study, score-study, practice, con- 
versation, and serious contemplation. It is 
not merely for the sake of a “good time” 
that the European student’s life forms itself 
into a sort of Bohemia, where young people 
sit about the coffee-house tables, talking ar- 
dently of fine, rare—often impossible—things. 
They learn that way. They grow. They 
gather and exchange ideas that subsequently 
find their way into music. Here, we have 
little besides studio lessons and practice. In- 
stead of raising funds to send gifted students 
abroad to study, we should devote our ener- 
gies to transplanting the spirit of European 
study over here. And then more than the 
one gifted student would be benefited. 

For we have gifted students here—none 
better. And indubitably we have the world’s 
best teachers. There are no greater masters 
in Berlin, Paris, London, Vienna or any- 
where else—than can be found in America. 
And yet our pace of living and our inade- 
quate facilities for contemplative study rise 
up to defeat us, with the result that smaller 
talents under no better masters make a finer 
showing abroad. Student-talent plus teach- 
ing ability cannot make up for deficiencies in 
study, thought, and seriousness of purpose. 

So then, to the teachers and students of 
music, in whose hands our future rests, I 
say, use these dark days to make a fresh 
start. Steep yourselves in the meaning of 
past times and past traditionss, reverence 
them, assimilate the facts you read and 
dwell on them, in contemplative re-creation 
of the glories that are your rightful heritage 
of beauty. 

Study music, not to commercialize it, but 
to value a great art as it deserves. It is in 
your power—not in the power of press- 
agents, managers, and box-offices—to decide 
whether, ultimately, the holy spirit of the 
masters shall continue as a “non-essential” 
f American life. 








CONDUCTORS AND THE SYMPHONIC REALM—y Frederick Stock 
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THE JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JOHN ERSKINE, President 


JUILLIARD MUSICAL FOUNDATION IF 
| 
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announces the opening 
of the 


JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 


ERNEST HUTCHESON, Dean 
OSCAR WAGNER, Assistant Dean 





October Tenth 


Season 1932-33 
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FACULTY 


VIOLIN AND ’CELLO 
Edouard Dethier 
Paul Kochanski 


Hans Letz 


PIANO VOICE 

Marcella Sembrich 
Anna Schoen-René 
Florence Page Kimball 
Paul Reimers 


Rosina Lhevinne 
Olga Samaroff 
Carl Friedberg 


James Friskin Louis Persinger 
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Ernest Hutcheson Francis Rogers Felix Salmond 


Josef Lhevinne 
Alexander Siloti 
Oscar Wagner 


CONDUCTING AND ORCHESTRA 
Albert Stoessel 


OPERA 
Albert Stoessel 
Alfredo Valenti 


LANGUAGES AND DICTION 
Edith Braun 
René Vaillant 


COMPOSITION AND THEORY 
Rubin Goldmark 


Bernard Wagenaar 
ENSEMBLE 

Hans Letz 

Felix Salmond 
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STAGE TECHNIQUE FLUTE 
Gene Lockhart 


LITERATURE 
Rhoda Erskine 


Georges Barrére 
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The next examination for Fellowships in the Juilliard Graduate School 
will be held in New York City during the first week in October, 1933. 


Applications for admission to these examinations will be received after 
January 1, 1933. The closing date for receiving applications is 


August 15, 1933. 


For details of requirements or for other information, address 
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Fire Destroys Old Houston certs by Martinelli, of the Metropolitan Mme. Krieger Attacks 
¥ Opera Company, the m Cossac ussian 5 ” 
Landmark Male Chorus, and Paul Robeson, Negro Soviet Attem pt on CHAMBER MUSIC 
baritone. The Morning Musicals offer three COMPETITION 
Many Musical Programs Were Given in evening and six morning concerts by promi- Ballet Propaganda 
First Presbyterian Church nent artists. Six additional morning events x ; ee The Society for the Publication of 
will feature local talent. The Syracuse Sym- Moscow.—Victorina Krieger, who retains American Music will continue to re- 
Houston, Tex.—One of Houston's beauti- phony Orchestra is considering a series of | her position as a premiere danseuse of the ceive manuscripts of chamber music 
ful landmarks became a scene of desolation eight Saturday afternoon programs, three Russian ballet, attacks the Soviet’s attempt compositions by American composers 
when flames ruined the stately First Pres- children’s concerts, and two Sunday after- to make the ballet expressive of the gov- for its annual publication competition 
byterian ¢ hurch, September 10. Ellison noon popular concerts. ernment’s culture in an article appearing in until October 15. The composition 
Van woes has bee n dire tor ¢ — at aa 5 Izvestia, the official daily newspaper of the chosen in this competition will be pub- 
this church for eighteen years. le organ, Oberlin Artist Recitals U.S. 5. R. lished by the society and a copy sent 
also destroyed, was at one time the largest P gen ? ‘ “People forget that a new content cannot to each of its members. This insures 
pipe organ in Houston, but since its instal- Last season the Oberlin Artist Recitals be injected into an old form,” she writes. ? ide atechution to weonle wit ee 
lation in May, 1895, many iarger instru featured four symphony concerts—three by “Our classic ballet is lacking in the ex- sa hs ly year laeiaa tae oad , att jo are 
, ' 3 : ; " vitally interested in chamber music, 
ments have been placed in the churches of | the Cleveland Orchestra and one by the De- pression and gestures required to reflect the 1 particularly in chamber music by 
Texas. Minor Baldwin inaugurated this or troit Symphony Orchestra. Ossip Gabrilo- work of our great days. If the Sleeping yo 9 ngpnis Aiewediang The mposi- 
gan with a recital. witsch also came to Oberlin for a piano re- Beauty should suddenly rise from her hun- ; ee core ae a co — 
The Houston Conservatory of Music cital, and in June to receive the honorary de- dred years’ slumber and perform some new ions ag a f age ae y Pa oH 
opened its seventeenth session with a faculty gree of Doctor of Music. Robert Goldsand dance variations, it would not cause so much pet eae re ee 
augmented by Virginia Beraud Roser, in and Josef, Lhevinne ane piano recitals. perplexity as would be felt at the sight of Details concerning eligible manu- 
charge of the dramatic department. Mrs. The English Singers and Rosa Ponselle a dancing collective farm woman, with sickle scripts may be had by addressing the 
foser, a graduate of Emerson College of | sang, and Jacques Thibaud and Felix Sal- jin hand, delivering a speech on achievements pane a Paco W: a 130 
Oratory in Boston, brings to the conserva mond made violin and cello appearances re- at the Stalingrad tractor factory.” Ck: ote A wevceaell hg k Cit ay 
f } " 2 ’ ’ “tiv , : iti > ? y T 2 * P 4 a 
ory a background gained from successful spectively. In addition, the Roth String To overcome this incongruity, the dancer ene aA enees SRY: AME NOON 
stage and screen experience. Quartet played a chamber music program at recommends drastic changes in the funda- 
Temple Beth Israel (oldest congregation Warner Concert Hall. : mental bases of the ballet. 
{ Reformed Synagogue in Texas) begins During the coming school year the Cleve- Mme. Krieger is a candidate for mem- supervisors of school music, and choir and 
fall festivals with Rosh Hashana (New land Orchestra will present three concerts, bership in the Communist party. She is a chorus directors, which consisted of lectures, 
Year) on October 1. The Temple Quartet and there is to be one appearance of the principal at the Bolshoi Theatre, and has ap- discussions and illustrations; advanced voice 
comprises Mrs. Wm. Ahring, soprano; Mrs. Detroit organization. Lily Pons will be peared there as the premiere ballerina in culture, in the form of class instruction, con- 
F. Spencer, alto; George Meyer, bass; heard November 9, her first appearance in Tschaikowsky’s vince Jeauty. A. XK. sisting of the technic of voice production, 
Dalrymple, tenor. Corinne Dargan- Oberlin. Robert Goldsand plays a return - —— breathing, resonance, diction and interpreta- 
is the organist. The Stark setting engagement. During January, : Josef Beleben Back Naat Abroad tion ; and interpretation. of standard song 
Kol Nidre will be sung this season Hofmann is to come, followed in February literature, which is described as formulation, 
quartet, assisted by Julia J. Routt, by Lotte Lehmann and Gregor Piatigorsky. Emanuel Balaban, director of the opera study and demonstration of a working reper- 
violinist, and Mrs. R. C. MacLennan, cellist In March, Myra Hess returns for a recital. department of the Eastman School of Music,  toire of the literature best adapted to teach- 
[rinity Church Choir has reassembled Rochester, N. Y., is back at his post after ing purposes. 
(Mrs W. H. Hogue, director). Recent New York Sinfonietta Changes a — in yt ge Pag a —— —— 
ists were Viora Frye Spooner, Nancy 7° on 1¢ same boat with Louis Gruenberg, 
Y “Swinford and ( od G I iitot. Lila Belle Title whose opera Emperor Jones receives its first Mabel Beddoe Returns to Toronto 
Redd, of Birmingham, Ala., was guest or Quinto Maganini’s orchestral ensemble hearing this year at the Metropolitan Opera Mabel Beddoe, contralto, for some years 
ganist recently kK. B. M from now on is to be known as the Sin- House, and with George Antheil, who prom- identified with the musical life of New York, 
: fonietta of New York, instead of by its has returned to Toronto, Can., her native 
previous title, the New York Sinfonietta. city. With the Canadian metropolis as head- 
The ensemble, which is composed of twenty quarters, Miss Beddoe plans to tour the 
Events musicians, is scheduled for a series of Town United States and Canada, specializing in 
The college of fine arts. Syracuse Univer Hall concerts this winter. 3ach and German Lieder. She is also to 
sity, Syracuse, N. Y., opened on September ‘ offer programs of folksongs over the air, 
9. The freshman class in music is slightly Banks Glee Club Begins = novelties which she herself has written. 
larger than that of 1931. Plans have been ‘ Miss Beddoe has appeared under such di- 
made for an extensive series of faculty and Rehearsals ¥ P rectors as Mengelberg, Gabrilowitsch, Dr. 
student concerts for the first semester, clos The New York Banks Glee Club resumes J. Fred Wolle, Albert Stoessel, Dr. H. 
ng with a performance of Mendelssohn's rehearsals on October 3. There are no dues, Fricker, Walter Damrosch and Cyril Jenkins. 


ig 











Syracuse University Lists Music 


SJijah on December 15 by the University and tenors, baritones and basses may apply , : Fgsu 
horus (Howard Lyman, director). The for membership to the conductor, Bruno om National Orchestral Association 


Syracuse Recital Commission announces con Huhn, 205 West 57th Street, New York. 5 aii Holds Auditions 
a + 


, * wi The training orchestra of the National Or- 
cw Christmas Cantatas == chestral Association will hold the first re- 








hearsal of its third season on October 3. 

The Babe of Bethlehem _——————s | | Leon Barzin, the musical director, is now 

By BERNARD HAMBLEN —————anl holding auditions on Tuesday, Wednesday 

Christ Is the Boye of the World and Thursday of each week for students 

By WARD-STEPHENS - wishing to enter the training orchestra. In- 

FOR SOLO oe eens — oo. ” formation concerning requirements and ap- 

Send for Catalog Containing Vocal Selections, Church and School Music pointments may be obtained through the oi- 

CHAPPELL-HARMS, Inc. - - : - £4 West “Sth Street, New York City | fice of the association, Steinway Hall, New 


York _ 


Class of Three or More Very Reasonabie 
For three years associated with the famous Jean 
de Reszke’s School, Paris. Toured with Melba and ae 














many well known Artists. 
ACCOMPANIST—VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH—PIANO 
INSTRUCTOR—SPECIALIST IN FRENCH SINGING 67 W. 52d St., N. Y. Phone VOlunteer 5-0099 


CHARLES BAKER f cosccccc occu | GE LING» 


, formance this season. 
Vocal Coach Most of Mr. Balaban’s time was spent in 
: : Germany and Austria. He looked up old : : 
Resumed T eaching September 20th operatic material and at Frankfurt found a Established Teacher of Voice 


work by Pergolesi which he hopes to use. 
‘ wae -a2 - AT : IFRA__S J ‘J wast seaso > opera “De > of > 
Correct Tradition in ORATORIO—OPERA—SONGS = sao Pee — a + oe announces 
Conductor: Singers Club of New York, Choral Art Society of New Serva Padrona. For these Eastman School 
Rochelle, Scottish Rite gore | Choir, National productions, many of which are broadcast, 
Broadcasting Co., St. Paul’s M. E. Church. special English translations are made and t 
. — sod ee: : ee ee scores adapted for modern orchestra. a her n ddr 
Studio: 2345 Broadway, New York SUsq. 7-2860 Mir. Ralchon attended Ge Wiemer Weiti- cwa €ss 


” val in Munich and went on to Salzburg to The Dorilton 
hear a performance of Orpheus conducted 


by Bruno Walter. He met Fritz Busch, 171 West 71st Street 
under whom he worked years ago at Dres- New York City 


T den. In Berlin Mr. Balaban heard Schnabel 
" ARTHUR WILSON STUDIO of SINGING ff &::.0~:: , 
E The opera department of the Eastman Voice development for advanced 


5 School begins its work on September 26. students and beginners — Private 
Home of “THE STUDIO SINGERS AND ENSEMBLE” , ee cq . and Class lessons include instruc- 
Buck Completes Summer Courses tion in Diction, “Style,” Interpre- 

at Columbia and U. of Minnesota tation and Fundamentals of Mu- 
Recent appearances in seven of the eleven Brookline (Mass.) Dudley Buck divided his summer between sicianship. 


open air concerts in excerpts from the operas. holding lecture and demonstration classes at 
the University of Minnesota and pursuing 


People’s Symphony Orchestra, Will Dodge, conductor. his usual activities as a member of the sum- For information we 














the re-opening of her Studios 














Personal pupils of Mr. Wilson 








mer faculty of Columbia University, New TR 

afal 
908 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. York City. At the latter institution Mr. wae 7-2065 
Buck offered three courses—the teaching of 
voice, a course for special teachers of voice, 
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“He is a dazzling virtuoso 
—an eminent artist.”—Los 


Angeles Times, January 2, 
1932. 


“My hands are still warm 
with the glow of enthusi- 
astic labors in behalf of 
Mischa Levitzki.”—Herman 
Devries, Chicago American, 
March 9, 1932. 


® 
“Thrills with new great- 


ness.”—Seattle Times, Jan- 
uary 21, 1932. 
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R enowned Sop "ano 
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New York Philharmonic Society with Mengelberg 
New York Oratorio Society with Stoessel 
Boston Symphony Orchestra with Koussevitsky 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra with Stock 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra with Hertz 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra with de Sabata 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra with Ringwall 
Schola Cantorum with Hugh Ross 


Europe 


The Concertgebeuw Orchestra, Amsterdam with Walter 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, Amsterdam and 
The Hague with Mengelberg 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra, Amsterdam and 
The Hague and Arnhetm with Muck 
Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra with Muck 
Residentie Orchestra, The Hague with Schneevoigt 
Konzertforeningen, Stockholm with Schneevoigt 
Gurzenich Orchestra, Cologne with Abendroth 


Stadtisches Orchestra, Essen with Fiedler 


{nd Others 
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Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York City 
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Chicago Becomes Battle Ground 
of Many Opera Impresarios 


Carmen, Cavalleria and Pagliacci Performed in Open Air 


Cuicaco, ILtt.—Chicago seems to be a 
camping field for operatic impresarios. As 
already announced, Alfredo Salmaggi, the 
innovator of Open-air Opera here, is to pre- 
sent a ten-week season of grand opera at 
the Studebaker ‘lheatre beginning next 
month. In October, too, Maurice Frank will 
release his operatic songbirds in the vast 
Chicago Stadium; and it is said that opera 
in Knglish is to be presented at tiie Ma- 
jestic Theatre. This week Fortune Gallo 
visited the city, looking over the ground 
with his Napoieonic eye. ‘Lhe astute man- 
ager had nothing to say, but certainly he 
could not have come to Chicago to gaze out 
ot the Congress Hotel. At this writing, 
Max Rabinott is expected to leave New 
York for Chicago to interview his lieuten- 
ants as to the progress made during his ab- 
sence in launching his opera company. ‘The 
closing of the Cnicago Civic Opera has in- 
spired Many opera managers with the hope 
that Chicago 1s willing to harbor operatic 
ventures, and if all these projects come to a 
head, this city wiil hear more opera this 
winter than ever betore. it is stated that 
both the Salmaggi and Frank organizations 
will invade nearby cities, among which Mil- 
waukee and Indianapolis already are booked. 

OpeN-AIR OPERA 

Bizet’s Carmen attracted an audience of 
4,000 at Soldiers’ tield on September 10. 
Mr. Salmaggi has shown conclusively that 
open-air opera is to the liking ot Chicagoans ; 
and the failing oft ot attendance at this per- 
iormance was in no respect due to the pres- 
entation but to the weather, which was de- 
cidedly cool tor this time of year. Opera 
al fresco should be given trom the middle 

f July to the middle of August. People 
are willing to go to a football game at 
Soldiers’ kield and freeze, but music-lovers 
are not such good sports. They not only 
want to be entertained, but wish to be com- 
fortable. 

Salmaggi was lavish in his expenditures 
but it is believed that he broke even in this 
enterprise. lor the first time here real bulls 
and matadors were seen on the stage, and 
thus the performance was given a touch of 
realism. 

The title role was assumed by Dreda Aves. 
She knows operatic traditions, and her sing- 
ing was more than acceptable. Ralph Errolle 
(well remembered here), although probably 
suffering from a cold, sang valiantly. Pas- 
quale Amato made the hit of the evening as 
Escamillo. Elizabeth Kerr sang with tell- 
ing effect the Micaela music. 

In the main, the opera was sung in French, 
but some of the singers entrusted with minor 
roles interpreted their lines in Italian. 
Creatore directed the performance. 


CAVALLERIA AND PAGLIACCI 

Salmaggi was wise in concluding his first 
open-air season with the ever popular twin 
bill, Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. It 
was reported that 7,000 auditors were pres- 
ent when Creatore lifted his baton on Sep- 
tember 11, and that stragglers kept coming 
in as the performance proceeded. 

In Cavalleria one of the highlights was 
the procession. We had been informed that 
500 persons would file before our eyes, but 
the press agent exaggerated. 

Della Samoiloff, remembered here as a 
former member of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
has lost neither weight nor voice and made 
a big success as Santuzza. Her vis-a-vis, 
Ralph Errolle, as Turiddu, deviated somewhat 
from true pitch. Nino Ruisi, who had sung 
Zuniga in Carmen the night before, was an 
alert Alfio. The balance of the cast was 
adequate. The orchestra, made up prin- 
cipally of members of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, and the chorus, recruited from the 
same defunct organization, added to the merit 
of the presentation. 

Amato was the hero of Pagliacci. His 
sterling baritone awoke the enthusiasm of 
the public, who féted him royally after his 
singing of the prologue. When Amato is on 
the stage his colleagues seem to vanish into 
oblivion, and this is true even when he does 
not sing. Amato bears the stamp of artistry 
to an amazing degree. 

Alice Mock made a pretty Nedda. This 
young singer has a beautiful voice which 
we enjoy weekly over the radio, but it is 
somewhat fragile for such an amphitheatre 
as Soldiers’ Field. She received a big hand 
after the Ballatella, which was sung superb- 
ly. Ferrara found the role of Canio heavy 
to shoulder. “He was much applauded, how- 
ever, after his delivery of the Lament. 

Monpay NicHt CONCERTS 

Grace Denton lists the concerts to be 
given under her management at Orchestra 
Hall on Monday nights. Lucrezia Bori is 
to open the series October 17. The next 
concert, October 31, will give Chicagoans an 
opportunity to hear Tito Schipa. On No- 


vember 28, Feodor Chaliapin, who has not 
been heard here in several seasons, is to be 
the attraction. The fourth concert, Decem- 
ber 19, brings Jascha Heifetz; and the series 
will be concluded February 13 with a song 
recital by Sigrid Onegin. 


DoNNA PARKER TO MANAGE WoMAN’S 
SyMPHONY 

The Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of 
Chicago will be under the direction of the 
Donna Parker Concert Management this 
season, and Miss Parker announces an inno- 
vation in both the place and the hours of the 
concerts. A series of six programs is to be 
presented at the Drake Hotel on Sunday 
afternoons at five o’clock on November 13, 
December 11, January 15, February 12, 
March 12 and April 16. A series of chil- 
dren’s programs also is contemplated, but 
no definite announcement can be made at 
this time. The orchestra, now in its sev- 
enth season, remains under the baton of 
Ebba Sundstram, who has been largely re- 
sponsible for its excellent artistic growth. 
Mrs. Arthur Byfield replaces the late Mrs. 
Ochsner as_ president. 

REUTER RETURNS FROM CALIFORNIA 

Rudolph Reuter has returned from a 
lengthy vacation in California. For seven 
consecutive years he has held summer classes 
in Los Angeles which have been attended by 
students and teachers from many parts of 
the country. Mr. Reuter’s special teach- 
ing engagement at the American Conserva- 
tory here continues throughout the season. 
Last season Reuter pupils won such honors 
as the Bertha Ott Recital Award, and an 
appearance with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra under Frederick Stock. Allene Her- 
ron, a Reuter artist-student, has been ap- 
pointed “ = faculty of Miami University, 
Oxford, 

hl oii ANT OPENS STUDIO 

Anna Groff-Bryant opens the fall term 
at her studio on September 26. Mme. Groff- 
3ryant has given up her Chicago apartment 
and is sharing a residence studio in Berwyn 
with a pupil, Mrs. Cleo Barns Weatherwax, 
contralto and choir director of the Baptist 
Church of Berwyn. 

Gracey Brand, lyric soprano and pupil of 
Mme. Groff-Bryant, was substitute soloist 
at Nineteenth Christian Science Church last 
month. She also appeared with the Chi- 
cago Kiwanis Club, August 25. Laura 
Howardsen, coloratura soprano, winner of 
the Chicago Woman’s Musical Club vocal 
scholarship, is to be presented in recital at 
the November meeting of the club in Curtiss 
Hall 

ARTHUR Burton RESUMES TEACHING 

Arthur Burton is back from his vacation 
and has resumed teaching at his Fine Arts 
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Building studio with a large class of vocal 
students. 


CoLuMBIA ScHooL SUMMER SESSION 


For years the Columbia School of Music 
has conducted a summer school, and_ this 
season was no exception. There always has 
been a fine enrollment of advanced students 
in all departments and in addition to special 
courses in piano, voice and violin, the school 
has specialized in work for supervisors of 
music. A feature of the school’s summer 
season this year was a second six weeks’ 
course at its summer camp in Watervale, 
Mich. The camp comprises 350 acres on 
Lake Michigan and is fully equipped with 
hotel, cottages, practice rooms, classrooms 
and an assembly hall. The summer camp 
was conducted with such success that it will 
be made a part of the regular school calen- 
dar and is assured of continuation in the fu- 
ture. 


So_oists ANNOUNCED FoR SYMPHONY 


SEASON 


Soloists with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra this season at Orchestra Hall in the 
Thursday evening-Friday afternoon series 
are Hilda Edwards, Myra Hess, Walter 
Gieseking, Vladimir Horowitz, José Iturbi, 
Guiomar Novaes, Egon Petri and Rudolph 
Reuter, pianists; Nathan Milstein and Mis- 
cha Mischakoff, violinists; Philip Manuel 
and Gavin Williamson, harpsichordists ; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, and Daniel Saidenberg, 
cellists; Claire Dux, Heinrich Schlusnus 
and Jeannette Vreeland, vocalists; Sergei 
Prokofieff, composer-conductor; and the 
Chicago A Capella Choir, (Nobel Cain, di- 
rector). Soloists for the Tuesday after- 
noon series are Eunice Norton and Horo- 
witz, pianists; Messrs. Manuel and William- 
son; Milstein; Piatigorsky; Miss Vreeland, 
soprano; Prokofieff; and the Chicago A 
Cappella Choir. 


Joun Sampte Re-Opens Stupi0s 


John Dwight Sample re-opened his studios 
on September 12 after an active summer 
season. In addition to his regular Chicago 
class, a number of out-of-town pupils availed 
themselves of the opportunity of studying 
during the summer months. These were 
William Pilcher, vocal instructor at the 
University of Kansas; Helen Alter, of the 
University of Kansas; Kenneth Stead, Pe- 
oria, Ill.; Herbert Boehl, Louisville, Ky.; 
George Latimer, Louisville, Ky.; Doro- 
thea Kerr, Meadville, Pa.; Elizabeth Coff- 
man, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Arnold Ed- 
monds, Mobile, Ala.; Mrs. H. Austin, 
Kansas City, Mo.; and Muriel Ugland, 
Serena, Ill. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 


The American Conservatory of Music 
began its forty-sixth season with an excel- 
lent enrollment in all departments. The 
management of the school remains intact 
under Karleton Hackett, president; John R. 
Hattstaedt, vice-president and manager; 
Charles J. Haake, educational director ; and 
the associate directors, Heniot Levy, Louise 
Robyn and Herbert Butler. Under the di- 
rection of these artists and administrators, 
the school is to continue its activities along 
lines of superior musical endeavor. Gratify- 
ing to the management is the enrollment of 
advanced and graduate students who, follow- 
ing their earlier training in various schools, 
have come to this institution for study 
under artist-teachers. 

The Oxford Piano Course studios have 
been open continuously throughout the sum- 
mer months. Gail Martin Haake and her 
assistants, Marjorie Gallagher Kenney and 
Jane Parkinson, have had an_ unusually 
heavy teaching schedule. 

Helen Simmons, graduate of the public 
school music department, recently accepted 
a position as music supervisor in the Argo 
(Ill.) Community High School, beginning 
her duties the first of September. 

Betty Dando, soprano, student of the vocal 
department, has returned to continue her 
studies after a summer season as instructor 
in voice at State Teachers’ College, Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Carmen Siewert, pianist, pupil of Heniot 
Levy, has been engaged for her second year 
as piano instructor at State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Kearney, Neb. 

Mildred White, soprano, formerly student 
at the American Conservatory, appeared as 
soloist at the Joslyn Memorial service, pre- 
sented by the Society of Liberal Arts, 
Omaha, Neb., in August. Miss White was 
heard also at Park Hill Methodist Church, 
Denver, Col., July 31. 

Howard Silberer, pianist, pupil of Rudolph 
Reuter, faculty member of the North Park 
Academy, Chicago, is to appear in recital 
in Galesburg, IIl., in the near future. 

Wilda Mae O'Neill, of the public school 
music department, has accepted a position 
as teacher of music at Chinook, Mont. 

BertHA Ott Opens New OFFICE 

Bertha Ott, Chicago impresaria, 

opened new offices in Kimball Building. 
RENE Devries. 


has 
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Philadelphia Orchestra 
Season Starts October 7 


The Philadelphia Orchestra enters its 
thirty-third season on October 7. Leopold 
Stokowski continues as music director, sev- 
enteen weeks of the season’s concerts being 
under his baton. Other conductors are 
Issay Dobrowen (seven weeks), Eugene 
Ormandy (four weeks), Artur Rodzinski 
(one week), and Alexander Smallens (one 
pair of concerts in Philadelphia and sev- 
eral out-of-town programs). Ernest Schell- 
ing is again in charge of the Young People’s 
Concerts. The season, which extends to 
April 29, comprises thirty consecutive pairs 
of concerts in the Friday and Saturday 
series, twelve in the Monday evening series, 
and two series of five Young People’s Con- 
certs. 


Mannes to Conduct 
Manhattan Orchestra 


David Mannes has accepted the conduc- 
torship of the Manhattan Orchestral Society, 
which will give a series of six concerts dur- 
ing the coming season at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, on November 20, 
December 11, January 29, February 12, 
March 12 and March 26. 

A prominent soloist is to appear at each 
concert and the former policy of the orches- 
tra of performing an American composition 
on each program is to be followed. 

David Mannes, who has been the leader of 
the symphony concerts at the Metropolitan 
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Museum of Art, New York City, for several 
years, succeeds Dr. Henry Hadley, conduc- 
tor of the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra 
for the past three years. 


Austrian Government 
Hampers Staatsoper 


ViENNA.—The first restoration of the sea- 
son announced by Clemens Krauss for the 
Staatsoper was Mozart’s Magic Flute, in a 
new scenic setting, and with Elisabeth Schu- 
mann and Helge Roswaenge as Pamina and 
Tamino, respectively. The Austrian Govern- 
ment, however, has nipped the plan in the 
bud by refusing the money required for the 
new scenery—although the present settings 
for the work are twenty-five years old, be- 
ing the scenery and costumes used by Mahler 
in 1907, Pe 


Concerts Under Auspices of 
Toscanini Fund Committee 
Four free concerts in a series of six to 
be given in the auditoriums of New York 
City high schools will be presented during 
the coming week, under the auspices of the 
Toscanini Fund Committee. Frieda Klink 
and Michael Raggini will appear Septem- 
ber 26 (Morris Evening High School) and 
September 28 (George Washington Evening 
High School). The conductors will be 
Charles Lautrup and Max Hirschfeld. 
Arthur Jones will conduct the concerts of 
October 3 and 6, to be given at the Eastern 
District Evening High School, when Stefan 
Koazkevich appears as soloist, and on Octo- 


11 


ber 6 at the East Side Evening High School. 
Each orchestra numbers fifty-five players. 


Musicians Symphony Orchestra 
Series at Metropolitan 

The Musicians Symphony Orchestra of 200 
players, recruited from the ranks of unem- 
ployed musicians in New York, has an- 
nounced two series of ten concerts each 
to be presented during the pending season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, the first 
concert to take place November 1. The 
series will be similar to that given last sea- 
son, with distinguished guest conductors and 
soloists. 

Among the conductors already announced 
are Frederick Stock, Vladimir Golschmann, 
\rtur Rodzinski, Fritz Reiner, Ernest 
Schelling, Sandor Harmati, Sir Hamilton 
Harty and Carl Alwin. 

The dates for the first series are Novem- 
ber 1, 15 and 29, December 27, January 17, 
February 7 and 28, March 21, April 18, and 
May 2. The second series takes place on 
November 8 and 22, December 13, January 
10 and 31, February 14, March 7, April 4 
and 25, and May 9. Diverse programs are 
to be offered in both series. The proceeds, 
as heretofore, go to the musicians who have 
performed. 


Leonard Liebling Reéngaged as 
Music Critic of N. Y. American 
_Leonard Liebling, music critic of the New 
York American from 1923 until 1931, has 
been _Teéngaged to fill that position. Mr. 
Liebling will, of course, continue as editor- 
in-chief of the Musical Courier. 
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“He is more than a highly accomplished violinist, being a musi- 


cian and a High Priest of his Art.” 
—Olin Downes, New York Times. 
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“Newest Idea in Concerts 


achieved a great triumph” 
—Milwaukee Sentinel, Feb. 22, 1932 
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Szigeti Opens Sydney 
Season 


First of Australian Series Attended 
by Huge Audience 


Joseph Szigeti, af- 
successful recitals in Adelaide, opened 
his Sydney season at Town Hall. At the 
first of these concerts, his huge audience 

(every seat in the hall was occupied and 
additional chairs had to be placed to accom- 
modate the overflow) was spellbound by the 
violinist’s performances. The programs pre- 
sented were finely balanced, holding compo- 
sitions of both classic and modern masters, 
many of which were heard for the first time. 
Deep appreciation was shown and the ap- 
plause was overwhelming. 

3ach’s sonata in G minor, concerto in D 
minor, sonata in A minor, partita in E 
major, the Kreutzer Sonata, and Prokofieff’s 
concerto as played by Szigeti were revela- 
tions—the audience was completely enthusi- 
astic over his nberpretation and the beauty 
of tone of his Guarnerius violin. 

Prince Nikita Magalof proved a fine ac- 
companist, his judgment being such that one 
was not conscious of his presence unless the 
composition required piano emphasis. His 
performance in the Kreutzer Sonata was re- 
markably proficient. 

Two extra recitals were given by Szigeti, 
and by request the Kreutzer Sonata and 
Prokofieff’s concerto were repeated. 

Under the management of Hugo Larsen & 
Company, Szigeti will give concerts in Bris- 
bane and Melbourne. In New Zealand the 
tour includes Auckland, Wellington, Dune- 
din, Christ Church. Sixty-five concerts in 
four months—a new record for Australia. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch included in his Syd- 
ney recitals Frank Hutchens’ toccata, which 
was so well received that the audience de- 
manded an encore. 

The Sydney Municipal Council has ar- 
ranged a series of Saturday and Sunday con- 
certs at Town Hall. Under the conductor- 
ship of Howard Carr, the City of Sydney 
Orchestra will play Thomas’ overture to 
Raymond, Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 
2, Ponchielli’s Dance of the Hours, and 
Rossini’s overture to William Tell. The city 
organist, Mr. Truman, includes in his pro- 
gram Grison March Triomphale, Bach’s 
toccata and fugue in D minor, and Handel’s 
largo with orchestra. The soloists are 
Lloyd Davis, violinist and Alfred Cunning- 
ham, baritone. 

Music week began on August 27 with an 
official inaugural concert and opening cere- 
mony. That week an orchestral concert was 
given at the State Conservatorium; there 
were special services in the city and subur- 
ban churches; Natalie Rosenwax arranged a 
program of Australian music; and at the 
State Conservatorium, the Royal Philhar- 
monic Society presented Haydn’s oratorio 
The Seasons. 

John Brownlee, Australian baritone, gave 
the first of his five Sydney recitals at Town 
Hall on August 27. Associated with him 
was Rita Miller, Australian soprano. Roy 
Shepherd, Melbourne pianist, his accom- 
panist, arrived from Paris recently. It is 
announced that Brownlee returned to Mel- 
bourne to appear in a short season of opera, 
commencing September 10. Operas chosen 
were Tosca, Aida and Rigoletto. Molly de 
Gunst and Rita Miller are aprearing with 
him. 

Preparatory to Music Week, Elizabeth 
Plummer, president of the music circle of 
the Sydney Lyceum Club, arranged a lunch- 
eon-lecture. The guests were Roland Foster, 
of the State Conservatorium and president 
of Music Week; Carlo Liten, visiting 
Belgian actor, and Lady Gordon. Over 
seventy members were present. Roland Fos- 
ter spoke of the arrangements that were 
being made 
outcome of such work. 


J. J. Vincent Plans “Modernized 
Opera 

J. J. Vincent, managing director of the 
German Grand Opera Company, will present 
a number of the standard Italian, French 
and Spanish operas in a modernized version 
during this season. It is Mr. Vincent's be- 
lief that grand opera can be made popular 
and appeal to all classes, if the tempo and 
methods of operatic production are made to 
conform to present day ideals. Mr. Vincent 
has started rehearsals on his first produc- 
tion, which is scheduled for New York pres- 
entation. 
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Evelyn Brandt Inaugurates Morn- 
ing Concert Course 

Brandt inaugurated a series of 
Tuesday morning mtisicales at the Essex 
House, New York City, September 13. The 
introductory program featured Frances Se- 
bel, soprano; Barre-Hill, baritone, and the 
Paolo Gallico Three Piano Ensemble. Miss 
Sebel displayed her polished art and tonal 
opulence in Air de Lia from Debussy’s 
l’Enfant Prodigue, numbers by Reger and 


Evelyn 
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Snodgrass, and a Spanish group. Barre- 
Hill’s vocal and interpretative brilliance 
found expression in an aria from Gounod’s 
Faust and songs by Sibelius, Russell Gee 
(in manuscript), Mitchell, Hageman and 
Marguerite Test, the last named entitled 
Winds and dedicated to the baritone. Stuart 
Ross played accompaniments for both in his 
accustomed adept style. The piano ensem- 
ble offered music by Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert and Johann Strauss, and pieces by 
Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Mous- 
sorgsky, Lecuano and Albeniz. This trio 
has a finely welded tone and dynamic and 
interpretative coordination. A large attend- 
ance marked this first concert of Miss 
Brandt’s series, and the program was punc- 
tuated with appreciative plaudits. eM 


Philadelphia Coneswaters 
Announces Faculty 


The Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 
Philadelphia, Pa., entering its fifty-sixth sea- 
son, has reéngaged the principal members 
of its teaching staff: Dr. Olga Samaroff, 
piano master class; Arthur Reginald and 
Aurelio Giorni, piano; Boris Koutzen and 
Charlton Lewis Murphy, violin; Willem 
vandenBurg, cello; Ralph Kinder, organ; 
Susanna Dercum, voice; and Frederick W. 
Schlieder, musical science and composition. 
The school also has a preparatory depart- 
ment. Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezerman is the con- 
servatory’s managing director. 


Many Countries to Hear 
Marechal 


Maurice Marechal, French cellist, who is 
to tour America during January and Febru- 
ary, fulfills engagements in Morocco and 
Algeria in November, and in the French 
Provinces during December. March finds 
him in Holland, and in April and May he will 
make a third visit to Russia. June, July and 
August, 1933, are designated for tours in 
Japan, Java and India. Mr. Marechal’s 
American schedule includes a visit to the Pa- 
cific Coast, where he is to play late i in January. 
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Cleveland Music Schools 
Expect Normal Attendance 


Museum of Art Recitals Begin 

CLEVELAND, O.—A normal enrollment of 
students is reported by music schools and 
private teachers of greater Cleveland. The 
Cleveland Institute of Music announces the 
performance of two operas later in the sea- 
son, under the musical leadership of Marcel 
Salzinger and with the collaboration of the 
institute senior orchestra of seventy-five 
members. 

The Hruby Conservatory of Music (with 
its four branches) has organized a voice 
department under the capable guidance of 
Carabella Johnson. 

The extensive musical activity of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art has been inau- 
gurated with a delightful organ recital by 
the curator of the museum, Arthur Quimby, 
in the garden court. The program con- 
sisted of works by Bach, Pasquini, Schu- 
mann, Vierne and Cesar Franck. 

The Euclid Avenue Temple is to present 
among its attractions Efrem Zimbalist and 
Vicente Escudero, who will make his initial 
appearance in Cleveland on this occasion. 

At Trinity Cathedral Edwin Arthur Kraft, 
organist, presented a program of works by 
Dupre, Hensel, Sowerby, Weitz, Dethier, 
Torres and Vierne. 

R. H. W. 


New York School of Vocal Art 
Starts Term 

The New York School of Vocal Art 
(Hugh Ross, dean) opened its first session 
at Carnegie Hall, New York City, on Sep- 
tember 12, with an enrollment of 112 stu- 
dents. 

The school operates on a co6perative basis, 
and its faculty lists experienced artists in 
fields covering opera, concert, radio, motion 
pictures, the theatre and lecture training. 
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MUSICAL 


Four Orchestras Embattle 
for Coming London Season 


(Continued from page 5) 


would seem to depend upon a certain small 
cash reserve (of which nothing was known 
until recently) and the determination of its 
members; outside backing is not so far in 
evidence. Also, there is no evidence of any 
engagements beyond the ten subscription con- 
certs under Sir Hamilton Harty et al. 

The new orchestra, on the other hand, has 
the assurance of some sixty-odd concerts 
(including the Sargent-Courtauld series and 
the Robert Mayer Children’s Concerts), as 
well as the promise of a Covent Garden 
opera season in the spring and a substantial 
phonograph contract. The unfortunate com- 
petitive situation which has arisen does, 
however, jeopardize the prosperity of the 
season and the much longed-for unity of 
London musical forces. 

Wuat HappreNneD 

It is difficult to say where the blame lies. 
What evidently happened is that the elim- 
ination of some of the older men, who 
formed the inside ring of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was regarded by the new 
committee and Sir Thomas as _ essential. 
These men, being in control of the co- 
operative body, headed a “revolt” and suc- 
ceeded in holding the great majority of their 
colleagues. Then they engaged Sir Hamil- 
ton Harty as conducter, and reinstated L. G 
Sharpe, their former manager, in the place 
recently held by the late Lionel Powell. 
Powell’s successor, Harold Holt, is the man- 
ager of the new London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

Nothing much is yet known of the pro- 
gram and plans of the rival organizations. 
The L. S. O. starts in October, the new 
London Philharmonic Orchestra season in 
November, though the orchestra makes its 
initial bow at a Royal Philharmonic con- 
cert during the previous month. Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s repertoire is said to go light on 
Beethoven, but it has one Mozart number in 
each program. There will be few novelties, 
most of them English, and one concert will 
be devoted to Sir Thomas’ demi-god, Delius. 
Florence Easton and Eva Turner are among 
the soloists. The soloists of the Royal 

Philharmonic series include Myra Hess, 
Vladimir Horowitz, Jan Smeterlin, Lionel 
Tertis, Yelly d’Aranyi and Gaspar Cassado. 
B. B. C. OrcHestraA AS USUAL 

The third orchestra—or, qualitatively thus 
far the first—namely the B. B. C. Orchestra, 
will of course continue its now established 
policy, giving eighteen subscription con- 
certs, mainly under Dr. Adrian Boult. The 
programs of these concerts offer at least one 
real premiére, namely Vaughan Williams’ 
new piano concerto, and three real novelties 
for England, Hindemith’s oratorio, Das Un- 
aufhérliche, Schénberg’s Orchestral Varia- 
tions, op. 31 (conducted by the composer) 
and excerpts from Alban Berg’s Wozzek. 
Three programs are devoted to Elgar, who 
appears as guest conductor, the only others 
being Schonberg and Ansermet. Schnabel, 
Cortot, Myra Hess, Harold Samuel, Mischa 
Elman, Elisabeth ‘Schumann, Adolf Busch 
and Casals are among the soloists. 

At present the B. B. C. Orchestra is still 
active with the nightly Queen’s Hall 
“Proms,” and will be so engaged until Oc- 
tober 1. The fourth week of these concerts 
opened with the inevitable Wagner program. 
Florence Austral was for a second time a 
soloist at these concerts and again proved 
her supremacy as a Wagnerian soprano. She 
sang Elisabeth’s Prayer and Greeting from 
Tannhauser. The orchestra played Faust 
overture, the Funeral March from Gotter- 
dammerung and the prelude and Liebestod 
from Tristan and Isolde. The second half 
of the program included Strauss’ Death and 
Transfiguration. 

A MENDELSSOHN NIGHT 

Reflecting the present revival in Mendels- 
sohn’s music, we had a whole evening’s pro- 
gram devoted to this composer. One would 
hesitate before repeating this experiment too 
often, but a very large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence with a preponderance of the younger 
generation found much to admire. The most 
striking performance of the evening was 
the masculine interpretation of the violin 
concerto by Isolde Menges. It was refresh- 
ing to hear this work shorn of its sentimen- 
tal femininity, so often lavished upon it by 
male violinists. Her playing was clean-cut 
and virile and the orchestra responded in 
the same vein. The other orchestral items, 
which included Midsummer Night’s Dream 
overture, the Italian Symphony and the 
Scherzo from the Octet (Mendelssohn’s or- 
chestral version), were all briskly played, 
and one came away feeling that this light- 
hearted music still holds its own, in spite of 
all the snobbish criticisms which have been 
levelled at Mendelssohn in the past. 

The hall was sold out for the Brahms con- 
cert. Muriel Brunskill sang the solo part 
of the Alto Rhapsody with admirable tone, 
but the performance lacked vitality and never 


warmed into that passionate urgency which 
the music possesses. Lamond was given an 
ovation for his rather blunt but sturdy per- 
formance of the piano concerto No. 2 in B 
flat. The whole tempo was, however, on the 
slow side and while it gave the pianist an 
opportunity to make each phrase tell, went 
far to destroy any sense of continuity. 
A Strauss Novetty 

Sir Henry Wood’s reading of the second 
symphony had moments of real dignity and 
the general character of the performance 
showed a straightforward drive instinct with 
urgency and power. Richard Strauss’ little 
opera, Intermezzo, has never been given in 
London; it was therefore interesting to hear 
four orchestral extracts: Introduction and 
Waltz, Reverie, At the Gaming Table, and 
Finale. Though not first-rate Strauss, these 
pieces were full of characteristic orchestral 
effects, and Strauss, even when producing 
pot-boilers, remains a master technician. 

Irene Scharrer gave a clear-cut perform- 
ance of César Franck’s Symphonic Varia- 
tions and a rarely played scherzo for piano 
and orchestra by Litolff. Of the latter, be- 
yond the fact that it showed Miss Scharrer 
to be the possessor of a very brilliant tech- 
nic, the less said the better. 

Harotp SAMUEL PLays BEETHOVEN 

The Harold 


Beethoven program gave 


B sther Date gave 


us some of the most 
superlatively beauti- 
ful singing that has 
been heard in many 
a moon. She has a 
pure and dulcet 
soprano voice, true, 
fresh and flexible, 
with the deliciously 
cultivated quality 
and a rounded finish 
of the perfect human 
organ.” 

—Lawrence Mason, 


Toronto Globe 


ce 
Pricttica's greatest 


lieder singer.” 
—Boston Transcript 
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Samuel a chance to distinguish himself with 
a very poetic performance of the piano con- 
certo in B flat. The orchestra did a really 
fine performance of the Eroica Symphony, 
and the program concluded with a fugue in 
C minor by Lord Berners. 

Saturday’s popular program ranged from 
Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas overture to the 
Marche Militaire by Schubert. In between, 
we enjoyed a fine performance of a violin 
concerto by Max Bruch, played by Albert 
Sammons, a group of sea songs by Villiers 
Stanford sung by Stuart Robertson, and the 
concertino for double string orchestra by 
Goossens. 

Both the orchestra and Sir Henry Wood 
were in fine form and gave a splendid per- 
formance of the Elgar Enigma Variations, 
which proved to be the high spot of the eve- 
ning. 


Lauder to Tour United States and 
Canada 


Sir Harry Lauder is to begin a tour of 
Canada and the United States in Montreal 
on October 7. The Scotch comedian ar- 
rives in Montreal on October 2, and will 
spend a few days in the Adirondacks pre- 
vious to his tour, which includes cities 
throughout the West and Canada. After 
an appearance in Vancouver, on November 
8, he travels through the West Coast, South 
and middle West. New York will hear him 
in March, at the end of his season. 


Cooperative Concerts for London 

Lonpon.—The Imperial Concert Agency 
of London announces a new series of con- 
certs to be given at Grotrian Hall on Sun- 
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GERMAN JOBLESS 
EXEMPT FROM 
RECEIVER TAXES 


Because of unemployment condi- 
tions, the German Government is ex- 
empting from payment of the radio 
receiving set tax of fifty cents per 
month (collected by the postman), all 
jobless persons. War invalids and 
blind persons never have been subject 
to this tax. It is estimated that ten 
per cent of the more than 4,000,000 
sets in use in Germany are now ex- 
empt. 











day afternoons in October, which are being 
organized on entirely original lines. The 
owners of the hall, the printers and the man- 
agement themselves are all codperating with 
the artists, taking the same share of the 
profits for their individual share of the work 
ee Owing to the unique basis of 
the enterprise, it is possible to charge lower 
prices than for any other celebrity series in 
London, £1 buying a reserved season ticket 
for the whole series. At the opening con- 
cert the artists are Noel Eadie, Dale Smith, 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, with Ger- 
ald Moore at the piano. Other performers 
taking part in later concerts include John 
Coates, Frank Mannheimer, Howard-Jones, 
Leon Goossens, May Harrison, Astra Des- 
mond, Bratza and Plunket Greene. It is felt 
that the codperative movement may be far 
reaching and inestimable in its. effect. G.C 
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SINA LICHTMANN SEES ANALOGY BETWEEN 
THE ART OF WAGNER AND ROERICH 


Music Director of Master Institute Finds Same Inspiration in Work 


of Both 


music director of the 
Roerich Museum, New 
field of metaphysics to 
between the art of 


Sina Lichtmann, 
Master Institute of 
York City, enters the 
point out the analogy 


TION OF ONE OF 
BY NICHOL. 


REPRODU( THE 


Wagner as expressed in music and that of 
Nicholas Roerich in painting. 

“7 was still very young,” Mrs. Lichtmann 
stated, “when I received the baptism of beau- 
ty that was my first contact with Wagner's 
music. My teacher of music in Berlin, after 
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SETTINGS FOR 
1S ROERICH. 


my repeated begging and pleading, 
took me to hear Die Walkire. ; 
for thee, what wilt thou 
remember the characteristic 


TRISTAN 
Son photo) 


AND ISOLDE 
(Juley & 


massive shoulders, the sceptical smile. Yet 
we went—and the impressions were so over- 
whelming that I lost speech and hung on 
every sound, afraid lest I miss some vi- 
brancy. 

“Truly unforgettable 
to Wagner! 

“Then, later, much later, in 
a_ kindred 


this first closeness 
America I had 
experience at the opening of 
Roerich’s exhibition in Kingore’s Gallery, 
New York.” 

Mme. Lichtmann explained that Roerich 
is a household name in Russia, but though a 
Russian herself, she had never seen his 
works there, having been educated abroad 
instead of in Moscow or Petrograd. 

“So 1 could know and love Roerich only 
through reproductions on art postcards or in 
magazines until I visited the New York 
exhibit. How I thrilled at the Viking series 
and those depicting ancient man and _ his 
deeds. 

“And suddenly I beheld in them the whole 
vividness and scope of the artist’s tone- 
colors. Their rhythm was so vibrant, evoked 
so many hidden strings in one’s soul, that 
I cried for reverence and joy.” 

On Mme. Lichtmann, a native of a south- 
ern clime, Roerich’s conception of the 
Northmen, creating the earth, building tem- 
ples, cities, sending out songs into space, 
made indelible impression. 

“These dwellers in a land of great forests 
and lakes knew the symbolism of clouds, the 
sun, the conquest of mighty waters. 

“And, in Roerich’s Vikings I recognized 
the eternal heroes of Wagner. Never did I 
feel so keenly the unity of tone and color 
as when I first saw Roerich’s paintings.” 

Mme. Lichtmann pursued her comparison. 
“Roerich went to the Himalayas to master 
the resounding keyboard of nature. Wag- 
ner conceived and wrought out of radiant 
tonalities his saga of gods and men. 

The artist's first approach to Wagner, re- 
counted Mme Lichtmann, was through the 
counter point of Bach. “This was in his 
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early life,” she said, “and, as Roerich him- 
self declared, ‘at that period Wagner be- 
came irreplaceable. I attended all the Wag- 
ner cycles, and these evenings became as 
visitations to the temple.’’ 

Mme. Lichtmann quoted the artist further 
to illustrate the duality of souls which she 
sees between painter and musician. “ ‘Just 
as a composer when writing the score chooses 
a certain key to write in, so I paint in a cer- 
tain key, a key of color, or perhaps I might 
say a leit-motive of color, on which I base 
my entire scheme. Thus, for example, when 
I painted the scenery of Die Walktre, I felt 
the first act as black and yellow. This was 
my ground tone, for it seemed to be the 
ground tone of the music with its deep-surg- 
ing tragedy and sudden flashing forth of 
the momentary happiness of Siegmund and 
Sieglinde in the final scene. So strongly 
did I feel this basic tonality that I placed 
the hearth not at the side, where it is usually 
found, but toward the centre, so that when 
ager gr relates the sad story of his life, 
he and Sieglinde, at one end of the table, 
sit bathed in the light of the fire, the yellow 
flames shining on their golden locks, their 
heritage from the gods, while Hunding sits 
at the other end, a black silhouette against 
the glow, the somber presence of evil.’ 

The Tibetan trumpets in the mountain 
labyrinths traversed by Roerich during the 
five years of his Central Asiatic expedition, 
created for him a striking symphony which 
he associated in his writings with Parsifal 
and Walkiire. 

“The Seelenverwandshaft existing between 
Wagner and Roerich,” Mme. Lichtmann 
stated, ‘speaks in the latter’s Tristan and 
Isolde sketches, which are at present at the 
Roerich Museum. 

“He who visions the 
Roerich does, can 
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mony with evolution can we ascend. And 
nothing can extinguish the selfless and flam- 
ing wings of enthusiasm!’ ” M.L.S 


New York Repertoire and Artists 
for San Carlo Season 


The repertoire of the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company’s two week New York en- 
gagement, beginning October 10 at the New 
Amsterdam Theatre, under the direction of 
Fortune Gallo, will include I Trovatore, 
La Bohéme, Madam Butterfly, Aida, Lucia 
di Lammermoor, Tosca, The Barber of 
Seville, La Traviata, Rigoletto, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, I Pagliacci, La Gioconda, La 
Forza del Destino, Otello, Andrea Chénier, 
Carmen, Romeo and Juliet, The Tales of 
Hoffmann, and Faust. Martha, Hansel and 
Gretel, and Lohengrin are to be sung in 
English. 

Among the 
Saroya, Alida 
Paggi, Gladys 
pranos; Anita Klinova, 
Bernice Schalker, Maria 
pranos; Dimitri Onofrei, 
(guest artist), 


engaged are Bianca 
Sofia Charlebois, Tina 
Hizi Koyke, So- 
Louise Bernhardt, 
Olla, mezzo-so- 
Edward Ransome 
Edward Papania, Francesco 
Curci, tenors; Mario Valle, Alfredo Tom- 
masini, Giuseppe Interrante, Mario Fiorella, 
baritones; Amund Sjovik and Natale Cervi, 
Carlo Peroni and Alberto Sciaretti 
will be the conductors. 


artists 
Vane, 
Axman, 


bass« S. 


Gatti-Casazza to Return on 
SS. Rex 
Among the other distinguished passengers 
which the SS. Rex brings to America on 
its inaugural voyage of October 8 is Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, general director of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. 
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San Francisco’s New Opera House 
Ready for Occupancy October I5 


(Continued from page 5) 


main stairs of marble rise to the upper levels, 
and on the side opposite the entrances four 
broad carpeted steps lead up to each of the 
doorways opening into the first floor of the 
auditorium. On both sides of the auditor- 
ium are wide promenades with doors giving 
entrance to patrons arriving in automobiles. 

At the ends of the promenades are second- 
ary stairs. Check rooms and telephone fa- 
cilities are provided, and elevator service 
to the upper balconies is available. 

The auditorium has a total seating capacity 
of 3,285 and provision is made for approxi- 
mately 700 standee patrons. The matter of 
seating, naturally, received careful considera- 
tion. The tendency has been to continually 
reduce the seating capacity of opera houses 
in order to give greater intimacy and avoid- 
ance of the vocal strain to which the artists 
are subjected in the larger auditoriums. 
The total seating is less by over 200 than the 
new Chicago Opera House, and is nearly 
500 less than the old Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York City. Most of the Euro- 
pean opera houses have considerably smaller 
seating capacities than those in this country, 
the famous Paris Opéra having only two- 
thirds as many seats as the new San Fran- 
cisco house. 

Approximately 1,300 seats are on the first 
floor, with a generous spacing of 35% inches 
from back to back—3'% inches more than in 
the usual theatre. The mezzanine provides 
twenty-five boxes, each of which has a 
private vestibule approached from a broad 
promenade reaching across the width of the 
house and served by private stairways and 
elevators from the first floor. The dress cir- 
cle and the balcony are reached from various 
promenade levels, and have their own foyers, 
rest rooms, telephone and check rooms. 

The auditorium is 113 feet wide, 116 
feet long from curtain to rear wall on first 
floor, 161 feet from curtain to balcony rear 
wall, and seventy-four feet high. The archi- 
tectural treatment is simple, direct and dig- 
nified, as is befitting a room of this char- 
acter. ‘The lower rusticated portions of the 
side walls form a base for the pilasters, bal- 
ustrades and great arches which make up the 
wall treatment below the main cornice. The 
frame of the proscenium arch is coffered, 
and spandrels at the sides are decorated with 
figures in relief. The arch is fifty-two feet 
wide and fifty-one feet high in the centre. 
The principal feature of the ceiling is a great 
elliptical surface from which the main light- 
ing fixture hangs. This fixture, which is 
twenty-seven feet in diameter, is a series of 
metallic rays of decreasing size which con- 
ceal the indirect electric lighting. The fix- 
ture will produce the effect of a huge illumi- 
nated star, the color of which can be changed 
to suit the lighting of the stage or the mood 
of the music being played. The arches of the 
side walls contain perforated plaster grilles 
to permit the issuance of future organ music 
from the organ loft on each side. These 
grilles will ordinarily be concealed by drap- 
eries matching those of the stage. 

The floor of the orchestra pit is mechani- 
cally raised and lowered, the members of the 
orchestra taking their places if need be at 
the basement level and then being raised to 
the first floor or stage level as desired. This 
floor is arranged in sections so that one sec- 
tion can be raised with the organ console and 
the organist when an organ recital is given. 
The smaller section will accommodate an 
orchestra of sixty-five, and the combined 
sections will seat an orchestra of 125. 

In the basement at the front of the build- 
ing, and reached both by stairs and elevators, 
is a promenade from which open rest 
and telephone rooms, a_ hospital room 
equipped with all the facilities of a minor 
operating room, and a large buffet which 
will provide light refreshments during inter- 
missions. 

At the rear of the dress circle is located 
a large and completely equipped projection 
room with all facilities necessary for spot 
and flood lighting of the stage and for the 
projection of motion pictures. There are 
additional flood lights in compartments on 
the front of the dress circle, and additional 
spotlights are concealed in the main ceiling 
and main lighting fixture. 

On the fourth floor level at the front of 
the building are the offices for the adminis- 
tration of the opera and of the symphony, 
and a board room for the meetings of the 
War Memorial trustees. 

The stage, the accommodations for the 
principals and others, and the rooms for the 
mechanical equipment, offer much that is of 
interest. All of the sub-basement, the major 
portion of the basement, and all of the stage 
block are given up to such purposes. Rooms 
are provided for properties, switchboards 
and fans, plenum or fresh air chamber, car- 
penter shop, music and musical instruments, 
armor and clothing, stage crew, organist, 
orchestra conductors, musicians, chorus, bal- 


let, stars, quick-change rooms, 
and a room with ninety seats 
chorus will practice. 

The stage is eighty-three feet deep, 131 
feet wide, and 140 feet from stage level to 
roof. There are four fly galleries at each 
side of the stage and two ates extend- 
ing over the entire upper stage area, all for 
the purpose of operating scenery and proper- 
ties. The lower gridiron is 116 feet above 
the stage floor. In addition, there are other 
levels for the nineteen major dressing 
rooms. Stairs and elevators give access to 
all of these levels. The lifting and lower- 
ing of scenery and properties is automatically 
controlled at the stage level by an electricz al 
push button system. There is a spotlight 
bridge which can be raised and lowered as 
the lighting requires, and eight rows of 
border lights to give overhead stage light- 
ing at various distances back from the cur- 
tain. A specially imported electrical cloud 
machine will give the illusion of outdoor 
atmosrhere, and is to be projected upon a 
cyclorama eighty-five feet high located on 
tne stage. Two tormentors and one teaser 
equipped with draperies are provided to 
diminish the size of the proscenium opening 
as may be required. The central portion of 
the stage floor can be automatically raised 
and lowered by means of four bridges and 
twenty-nine traps. Scenery can be lowered 


greenrooms, 
where the 
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for store ARE in the basement and sub-basement. 
There is also a paint bridge from which 
scenery can be painted on the stage. 

The entire electric lighting of the auditor- 
ium and stage is controlled from a switch- 
board located at one side of the stage. This 
board is thirty feet long, and is of a type 
permitting the pre-setting of all the light- 
ing combinations required for an entire per- 
formance, the throwing of one switch re- 
leasing these combinations in order. 

The auditorium and all other rooms and 
public spaces are heated and ventilated by 
means of duct systems and fan circulation. 
In the auditorium the fresh air enters under 
the seats and the vitiated air is exhausted 
through ceiling grilles. The boiler room 
for the two buildings is in the Veterans’ 
Building. 

The auditorium was specially studied from 
the acoustical engineering point of view. A 
large portion of the main ceiling is formed 
of acoustical plaster, while the balance of 
wall and ceiling surfaces are of lime plaster, 
all tending to the absorption of reverbera- 
tions. Sound amplifiers are provided over 
the proscenium opening and at the sides of 
same. There is every reason to expect that 
the acoustics of this room will be perfect. 

This description will give some conception 
of the intricate nature of the modern opera 
house with its problems incident to the com- 
fort of the audience, the proper conditions 
for sight and hearing, the provisions for the 
complex stage operation, the accommoda- 
tions for performers and mechanicians, and 
the problem of so designing the public por- 
tions of the building that the result will be 
harmonious, direct, dignified, colorful and 
beautiful. 
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The War Memorial group will cost, when 
completed, approximately $6,125,000 in addi- 
tion to part of the site contributed by the 
City of San Francisco. These funds were 
provided by public subscriptions in the 
amount of over $2,000,000, by a city bond 
issue of $4,000,000 and by $125,000 received 
as premiums on those bonds. The ‘above 
total cost includes not only the two build- 
ings, the Memorial Court and the balance of 
the site, but also all necessary furniture, 
draperies, rugs, carpets, and lighting 
fixtures. 

The construction of the project has been 
directed by the board of trustees of the War 
Memorial of San Francisco, a board author 
ized by the city charter. The original board, 
appointed in 1930, consisted of General Hun 
ter Liggett, Frank N. Belgrano, James | 
Herz, Charles H. Kendrick, Richard M 
Tobin, Kenneth R. Kingsbury, Robert | 
Bentley, George T. Cameron, George 
Hearst, James W. Mullen, and Jesse C. Col 
man. 

Mr. 
ever 


seats 


served as president 
since the board’s formation. Of this 
original board, Messrs. Mullen and Bentley 
have died. Harry A. Milton has since been 
appointed to the board. 

The work on the structures 
January 2, 1931. On Armistice Day, No 
vember 11, 1931, cornerstones were laid for 
both buildings. Work has progressed s« 
rapidly that the project was practically fin 
ished on the date set for dedication, Cali- 
fornia’s Admission Day, Friday, September 
9, 1932. 

The architect is 
the collaborating 
house, G. Albert 


Kingsbury has 


was begun 


Arthur Brown, Jr., and 
architect for the opera 
Lansburgh. 
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Fisk Building 


“Hearty entertainment of vari- 


—Rochester American 


“The infectious jollity of the 
Singers made their concert the 
very pleasurable event it was.” 


Third American Tour 
November 12, 1932 to February 15, 1933 





Sea Shanties — Social Songs — Folk Songs — Ballads 


and 


Special Holiday Programs of Christmas Carols 





—New York Times 


“Amusing, enjoyable and out 
“Their fresh, vigorous voices 


brought repeated applause, 
while the hearty humor of the 
lines provoked frequent laugh- 


” 


ter. 
—Boston Globe 


Exclusive Management 


BECKHARD & MACFARLANE, 


New York, N. Y. 


“The fun of it was worth wait- 
ing a whole season to enjoy.” 


—Philadelphia Enquirer 


Inc. 
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Music Notes From Coast to Coast | 





MYRA 


HESS 


Pianist 


Will Return Jan. 1, 1933, 
For Her Eleventh Season, 
Again Solidly Booked 


N. Y. Times, Jan. 10, 1932 
BY OLIN DOWNES 
adds the constant 
real artist. 


N. Y. Eve. Post, Jan. 11, 1932 
Gigue alone would 
afternoon's time 


growth of a 


have 


Bach 
been worth the 
N. Y. Eve. Sun, Jan. 11, 1932 

masterly effects of 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, Jan, 11, 1932 


BY EDWARD CUSHING 
. played superbly 


color 


Boston Transcript, Jan. 17, 1932 
BY A. H. M. 
No one these days draws such an 
audience to Jordan Hall as Miss Hess 


Boston Herald, Jan. 17, 1932 
BY 8. S 
. exquisite lyricism of her playing 
liquid and unbelievably 
shading 


beauty 


delicate 


Boston Globe, Jan. 17, 1932 
one of the 
cians 


Pa'm Beach Daily News, Mar. 1, 1932 
BY LILLIAN HOLLEY 
It was the hands of a master that 
the music. 


finest of living musi- 


evoked 


Oregon Daily Journal (Portland, Ore.) 
March 15, 1932 
BY J. L. WELLIN 

perfect and 


most musicianly 


San Francisco News, March 22, 1932 
BY MARJORY M. FISHER 
Reveals keyboard mastery in re- 


cital 


San Francisco Call, March 22, 1932 
BY MARIE HICKS DAVIDSON 
Her art is sexless and ageless 


Seattle Daily Times, March 16, 1932 
BY RICHARD E. HAYS 
. Seattle paid tribute to the super- 
lative pianism of Myra Hess. 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Mar. 16,1932 
BY EVERHARDT ARMSTRONG 
enchanted by her sheer mastery 
the pianoforte 
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Exclusive Management 
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AKRON, O.—First of the fall recitals 
was the one given by Elizabeth Alkire, so- 
prano, at Akron City Club on September 7. 
Miss Alkire, a pupil of John Franklin Stein, 
director of the Akron Institute of Music, 
showed great promise through the medium 
of a well chosen program. A string trio 
(Edna Smith, pianist, Fay Horner, cellist ; 
Adam Solkoski, violinist) assisted at Miss 
Alkire’s recital. All three are on the faculty 
of Akron Institute of Music, which is look- 
ing forward to an active season. 

3urton Garlinghouse has opened his studio 
after a summer spent at Columbia Univer 
sity and coaching with Dudley Buck in New 
York. 

Rena Wills, known as the teacher of Ar- 
thur Reginald, pianist, has returned after 
an extensive vacation. 

Estelle Ruth is to be in charge of all 
afternoon programs presented by the Tues- 
day Musical Club throughout the season. 

Estelle Musson has resumed work with 
her piano students after a vacation spent in 
Bermuda. ay ae 


DALLAS, TEX.—The Dallas Conser- 
vatory of Music and Fine Arts opened Sep- 
tember 16. This institution is for the ad- 
vancement of music to a degree of artistic 
capability. The Dallas Conservatory offers 
a musical education to residents of Texas 
and especially those in North Texas. With 
a faculty of twenty musicians, the officers 
are Carl Wiesmann, president and executive 
director; Alexander Keese, vice-president ; 
Wesley Hubbell, secretary. Franco Autori 
is in charge of operatic coaching and con- 
ducting. K. B. M. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—The Phil 
harmonic Concert Course will have a wealth 
of singers this year. Rosa Ponselle, soprano, 
is to open the series on October 28, and will 
be followed in November by Tito Schipa, 
tenor. In March this city is to be one of 
twelve to hear Lily Pons, coloratura so- 
prano, aside from her appearances at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 
The other artists to appear are José Iturbi, 
pianist, included on this course for the sec- 
ond time, and Serge Jaroff and his Don 
Cossack Russian chorus, making their third 
appearance here. 

The Fountain Street Baptist Church is 
presenting an interesting series of musical 
evenings, opening November 29 with the 
Vienna Boy Choir, founded in 1498 by Em- 
peror Max. In January will appear the six- 
teen-year-old pianist, Poldi Mildner, and 
other recitals are to be given by Heinrich 
Schlusnus, baritone, and the Casadesus So- 
ciety of Ancient Instruments. 

The St. Cecilia Society (Mrs. Eber W. 
Irwin, president) in celebration of its fiftieth 
anniversary this year, is planning a special 
program and several novel éntertainments. 
Eight artist programs and eight member 
programs are to be given, besides a number 
of morning recitals and the usual three J_en- 
ten morning musicales. On Federation Day 
it is hoped to have several national and state 
officers present. The Brahms centenary will 
be observed with a program. Mrs. Eugene 
Phillips is chairman of the program com- 
mittee; Mrs. Kathryn Strong Gutekunst, of 
the morning recitals 

Charles E. Vogan, a recent graduate of 
Oberlin College and organist at Christ 
Church in Oberlin, O., has come to the city 
to take charge of the music at Central Re- 
formed Church. Besides his duties as or- 
ganist, he will direct an adult choir, a chil- 
dren’s choir, and a high school chorus. He 
i associate of the American Guild of 
Organists. Bai: Be 


KANSAS CITY, MO. During the 
coming season a number of nationally known 
artists will appear before local audiences. 
Walter Fritschy is presenting Kreisler, 
Iturbi, Giannini and Ponselle; Max Bretton 
and the Y. M. H. A. are to bring Zimbalist, 
Braslau, Levitzkl and Escudero; and Mabelle 
Glenn, music supervisor of the public 
schools, will introduce the Vienna Boy 
Choir and Grainger to the students and their 
parents. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ottlev 
bining their efforts with N. De Rubertis, and 
the Kansas City Civic Opera Company is 
eparation for its nineteenth sea 
eighteenth season was in 1928 but 
because of the interest shown last May in an 
evening of opera arias presented by the 
Cranston school, the present company is be- 
ing organized and much activity is evident. 

Arnold Volpe has begun rehearsals at the 
Y. M. H. A. on the Flotow opera, Martha, 
which is to be offered in December by the 
Community Opera Company and Orchestra. 
Mr. Volpe also has opened a studio for 
violin teaching. , 

Henry Gorrell and Mrs. Paul 
have opened studios for vocalists. A free 
scholarship was awarded Mary Lee Bell, 
lyric soprano, for study with Mr. Gorrell. 

Winners in the local Atwater Kent radio 
contest are Dorothy Enslen, soprano and 


is an 


Cranston are com- 


now in pt 


son. The 


Barnett 


Joseph Meyers, baritone, first; Gladys Huebl 
Smith, contralto and Ben Kenney, tenor, sec- 
ond; and Carol Clendenin, contralto and 
Garnett Fowler, tenor, third. 

Lucile Vogel Cole, pianist and Carroll W. 
Cole, violinist (under the management of 
Mrs. Frank E. Smith), have announced their 
fourth season of sonata recitals. Five con- 
certs are planned and they will play a total 
of eighteen sonatas this season. 

The Kansas City-Horner Conservatory 
and College are to hold classes for training 
in light opera work, with productions. New 
instructors engaged are Helen Grenelle, dan- 
cer; Edna Swanson Ver Haar, contralto; 
Charles Hedley, tenor; George B. 
Phelps, dramatics. 

Rudolf King, who spent last season in 
Vienna with Emil von Sauer, has opened a 
piano studio. Coaching classes for accom- 
panists have been started, and a master 
class is being formed for teachers. Pp. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The 
members of the Mormon Tabernacle Choir 
enjoyed a watermelon and cantaloupe feast 
on the L. D. S. University Campus recently 
following a rehearsal. Biship David A. 
Smith, general manager of the choir, was 
master of ceremonies. 

The Ogden Community Concert Associa- 
tion has started its second annual drive for 
members. The organization had a success- 
ful season in 1931-32. 

The Utah Federation of Music Clubs will 
publish a state directory, it has been decided. 

A Mormon Church musical organization, 
formed recently, will be known as Singing 
Mothers. It is fostered by the relief so- 
ciety of the church. FLAW. SS. 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—On August 
31 the Volunteer Firemen’s Association of 
Westchester County presented Donato Cola- 
femina, tenor, in recital at the County Center 
Little Theatre. Mr. Colafemina was assisted 
by Edna Coates, violinist and Mildred Mus- 
canto, pianist-accompanist. A well varied 
program was given and the capacity audi- 
ence received the artists enthusiastically. 

A wide variety of excellent entertainment 
is to be offered at the Westchester County 
Center this year. Mrs. Julian Olney pre 
sents as the first artist in her subscription 
series, on October 28, Fritz Kreisler. Others 
listed are Feodor Chaliapin, November 19; 
Wiener Saengerknaben, December 16; The 
Don Cossacks, January 13; Percy Grainger, 
February 3; Rosa Ponselle, February 24. 
Already there has been a great demand for 
seats for the Kreisler and Paderewski re- 
citals (the latter is booked specially for 
March 24). 

There are to be more orchestral concerts 
this season than heretofore. Two symphony 
concerts were given under the auspices of 
the Westchester Toscanini Fund Committee 
in conjunction with the Musicians’ Emer- 
gency Aid, the first on September 10, the sec- 
ond, September 18, both conducted bv Jaf- 
frey Harris. John Erskine, author-pianist, 
and Rachel soprano, were soloists 


and 


Morton, 
at the first concert, and Gladys Swarthout, 
soprano, and Henri Deering, pianist, made 
appearances at the second. A series may be 
given through the winter. 

The Westchester Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by De Riggi, has scheduled its first 
concert for October 13, with Grace Moore, 
soprano, as soloist. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company opens 
its third season at the County Center on 
December 9. There will be a subscription 
series of four Friday evening nerformances 

It is rumored that there will be at least 
one chamber music series in the Little Thea- 
tre 

The County Center Children’s Theatre is 
offering a series of Saturday morning en- 
tertainments. Dorothy Gordon will be heard 
in folksongs of all nations, in costume. on 
October 15. . 


Puccini Opera Company to Tour 

Joseph F. Tenni, manager of the Puccini 
Grand Opera Company. now offering a sea- 
son of open-air opera in Bryant Park, New 
York City, announces that his company will 
hegin a six months’ tour in November, its 
itinerary to include New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut, New York, Pennsylvania, the middle 
West, Southwest and Pacific Coast. Out 
door performances, on a fifty cent scale, are 
to be presented 

Santa Biondo, Marie Powers, Carolyn 
Andrews, Tina Grossi, Lola Monti-Gorsey, 
Grace Berry, Edward Ransome, Pasquale 
Ferrara, Martino-Rossi and Mario Valle 
are in the company personnel. Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri will conduct all performances. 


Hazel Hefner te Give Phile- 
delphia Recital 


Hazel Heffner, contralto, is to be heard 
in recital at the Ethical Culture Auditorium, 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 3. Miss Heff- 
ner sings in Allentown, Pa., October 17. 




















For So Fine 
A 


PIANO 


The Cost Is Sur- 
prisingly Small 


THE MAKING of a fine 
piano, as of any other fine 
thing, involves certain fixed 
costs. If these costs are re- 
duced beyond a certain 
point, the product ceases 
to be fine. . . . Yet more 
than 70 years’ experience 
in the manufacture of the 


best has 
Steinway & Sons how to 


pianos taught 
reduce these costs to the 
safest possible minimum. 
To them is added a modest 
profit, and the result is the 
market price—so moderate 
that it is a pleasant surprise 
to those who are familiar 
with the incomparable tone 
and durability of Steinway 
pianos. There are many 
styles and prices. See them 


at Steinway Hall—today. 





Any Steinway piano may be 
purchased with a cash deposit 
of 10%, and the balance will be 
extended over a period of three 
years. Used pianos accepted in 


partial exchange. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
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109 West 57th Street, New York 
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Frederick Stock May Return 
to Los Angeles Next Year 


Chicago Maestro’s Reéngagement to Conduct at Hollywood 
Bowl Believed Certain—Third Post-Season Outdoor 
Concert Brings Heifetz— Eminent Musicians to 
Appear in Los Angeles This Season 


Los ANGELES, CaL.—By the time this 
reaches the printer, a third Hollywood Bowl 
post-season concert will have taken place, 
and, it is to be hoped, brought sufficient gate 
receipts to meet the remainder of the deficit. 
Last September such a post-season program 
was performed with Jascha Heifetz as solo- 
ist, and the Russian violinist is appearing 
again. His principal offerings are the 
Tschaikowsky concerto and the Rondo Cap- 
ricioso by Saint-Saéns. Alfred Hertz is 
down from San Francisco to conduct. 

While it is entirely too early to speak of 
the 1933 season, still the Musical Courier 
correspondent rather believes that Frederick 
Stock has been invited to return. The Chi- 
cago maestro conducted the last two con- 
certs of the season. Many former mid- 
Western concert patrons who admired him 
on his regular stamping-ground came to 
hear him at the bowl, and he made numer- 
ous new friends. 

However, it is more timely to speak of 
the pending concert season of the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra. Artur Rod- 
zinski will have returned by the end of this 


week, and rehearsals start in a month. Solo- 
ists at the orchestral concerts will include 
Egon Petri, pianist (new here), Albert 


Spalding, Sophie Braslau, Nina Koshetz, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, and Gunnar Johannsen, 
Danish pianist, who has been living in San 
Francisco for some time. 

The Civic Chorus is to be heard again in 
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one or two programs with the orchestra, un- 
der Rodzinski. Speaking of choruses, two 
visiting organizations have been announced 
by Impresario Behymer—the Don Cossacks 
and the Hall Johnson Negro Choir. Ruth 
Cowan, manager of the local INBC office, 
has scheduled the Wiener Saengerknaben. 
Mr. Behymer has a number of outstanding 
vocalists on his list, among them Lily Pons 
Lotte Lehmann and Marie Schumann. 
Florence Austral, Clare Clairbert and Luisa 
Tetrazzini likewise are due. 

Mr. Behymer is bringing back Walter 
Gieseking for the third year in succession 
and José Iturbi, too, is on the return list. 
So are Horowitz and Josef Hofmann. The 
art of two-piano recital playing is to be 
demonstrated by Wiener and Doucet. Rach- 
maninoff’s name already is gracing the bill- 
board. A young and an old violin master, 
Yehudi Menuhin and Fritz Kreisler, bid fair 
to draw the usual capacity audiences, while 
interest is lively also for Joseph Szigeti, who 
has not played in Los Angeles ere this. 


Chamber music lovers will come into their 
own, too. Mrs. Cecil Bartlett-Frankel is 
sponsoring another season of the Frankel 
Quartet, which she endowed three years ago. 
It consists of Sylvain Noack, Anthony Brig- 
lio, violinists; Emile Ferir, viola; Nicholas 
Ochi-Albi, cello. A new ensemble, already 
well spoken-of, is the Barkahsi Ensemble. 
The name is a compound one, taken from 
the first syllables of the three founder- 
members—Paloma Baruch-Schramm, pian- 
ist; Philip A. Kahgan, viola; Axei Simon- 
sen, cellist. These three Los Angeles artists 
enjoy an enviable reputation and have pre- 
pared several fascinating programs. For 
the first one they have engaged Henri de 
Busscher, oboe, as guest-artist. Visiting 
chamber music bodies promised so far are 
the London and the Roth quartets. 

Two or three performances are to be pre- 
sented also by the Los Angeles Oratorio 
Society, under the direction of John Small- 
man. The Messiah will be sung during the 
Christmas season and MHonegger’s King 
David early in the new year. 

B. Dh. U. 


Frances Alda Opens Teaching 


Studio 
Frances Alda has opened a_ teaching 
studio in New York City. Mme. Alda of- 


fers training to beginners, prospective con- 
cert and operatic artists, and radio singers. 
Once each week she is to broadcast, by ar- 
rangement with the National Broadcasting 
Company. For operatic coaching, Mme. 
Alda has engaged professional singers to re- 
hearse with her pupils. She has also been 
making an intensive study of the mechanics 
and engineering of broadcasting with the 
idea of ascertaining exactly the technic and 
quality of vocalism necessary for the best 
results over the air. Mme. Alda has behind 
her twenty years of association with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, where she 
appeared in forty-three operas and created 
thirteen new roles. During that time she 
sang from sixty to eighty recitals each year. 
Mme. Alda continues her concert appear- 
ances this season. 





Concert Series Announced by New 
York Chamber Music Society 
The New York Chamber Music Society, 

founded and directed by Carolyn Beebe, pian- 

ist, will begin its eighth season on Novem- 
ber 13 with a concert in the ballroom of the 

Hotel Plaza, New York City. Other con- 

certs take place on December 11, January 8, 

February 12 and March 12. The New York 

String Quartet, assisted by six players from 

the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 

chestra, is to participate in the performances. 
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A Group oF Supers RECITAL SONGS 
FOR Concert ARTISTS 





The Works of American, English, Russian and 
German Composers 


Pe rreen ls Te Be You'll Love Me Yet 


MARSHALL KERNOCHAN 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN. . Instructions to a Lady’s Maid 


i TE Co as ORAS eee Oe RARE} ae Pastorale 
TRIMER, WEAVER 663000 ic cceeseessan an A Book of Verses 
LoulIsE SNODGRASS.......... With All of Dublin Lookin’ On 
RSAAME UIRGRUNI aa), 5690S aa, ace crnjein se c.beava clears De Grey Owl 
AE EMNMEI eo ae ve ccc k ene dec wacko Sonnet XVII 
ERSTE OUIIE g Juis oc 40:08 « ¢ ge ceoes Beauty and Beauty 
PR IVRIENONIIG a3 4.3 sca: <.ainsarclase’viewieateacee ma cues Sanctuary ~ 
JoHN F. LARCHETT ......... ss. eau An Ardglass Boat Song 
MN ONIN a say ais.6 9 ctl sie ZOU ERE oe On ae Meee we Peace 
URIS, FOMODORT «6500's 0d s 5S cee Lake Isle of Innisfree 
PRE so Gee TCE ee ee ie a Pe ee Awake 
Re RMN hos ss 0c ve cials 2a teelee Thoughts of the Sunlight 
Bo UR TIOSION sr c.c-ccicais sores «assets Three Japanese Lyric Poems 
Ge ee nO 0 lo ao vn dis uted distension acae as etic Le Matin 


Pies SSRI CHANINOEE os iad. 6nd x vin wos 0 ves ud aeieet The Letter 


S. RACHMANINOFF 


| Ty Se RE ee eee OT Abbette 
Tia, | “Utaianttate hate dna nsw eléoo wabgaierae tee he ka are eas Lethe 

Se Wb aL ae GAP her Wa hcl gtis Sh sat hte a ies ieee De aN Frieden 

R. Strauss TEER Pete OO eee Freundliche Vision 
TM Ee ric Pere Ree ee er: ee Die Liebe 

MM Peron ener se PRE FAROE Ruckkehr in die Heimat 


We cordially invite the inspection of this exception- 
ally fine material, in the quiet seclusion of our offices 
on the Fifth Floor—2 East 46th Street. 
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Arise, O Sun 2 keys Craske Day We 
Asthore 5 keys —H. Trotere 5Oe 
As We Part - MeNair Ilgenfritz Oe 
Awake | Bie —H. G. Pelissier H0c 
Awakening High A. Mason 400 
Birthday, A 3 keys F. H. Cowen 60e 
Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Winds 1 key MeNair Ilgenfritz We 
Bonnie Brown Head High W. Dichmont H0e 
Bridal Song 2 keys H. R. Ward 5O0e 
Dawn Skies 3 keys F. Drummond Oe 
Dear Land of Home = G. Valmore H0e 
Dew Upon the Lily $3 ¢ E. German 60e 
Desert Roses g « ©. Marshall 60¢ 
Dreamland City 3 C. Arundale HOe 
*Farewell to Summer , Wie N. Johnson 60¢ 
Flower in the Crannied Wall High A. Mason HOe 
*For All Eternity 4 keys A. Mascheroni 60e 
*For You Alone YP H. Geebl 5Oe 
Four Ducks on a Pond » es A. A. Needham 400 
For You, Just You Med. —S. Day 50e 
God Bless You Low voice ~ R. Ward 50e 
God Send You Back To Me 3 keys - =. Adams HOe 
Good Night, Dear Heart , i Geehl 60e 
*Happy Days » A. Strelezki 60e 
Hats Off to the Stoker > ea ©. Arundale 60¢ 
Indian Summer + ies: MeNair Ilgenfritz 40¢ 
I Did Not Know hn —H. Trotere 60c 
Hold Back the Day Med. —L. Cepparo 50e 
*Love Is Mine 3 keys H. gems Oe 
Love Pipes of June + Ghee M. C. Day H0e 
My Lady of the Cameo Med. —Clarke & Livernash Me 
Mavourneen Acushla Med. R. Brown Oe 
Mignon ; ke ys G. Hardelot We 
Memory G. Thomas H0e 
My World (Sacred and Secular Lyrics) 3 = H. Geehl We 
Out of the Deep (Sacred) ils J. M. Capel MWe 
Sincerity ks —KE. Clarke 60e 
Spring Is Here 4° —K. A. Dick 6O0e 
Sympathy . PR (. Marshall 60e 
Sweetest Song Of All , i. H. R. Ward Oe 
Three Green Bonnets Ia —G. Hardeiot 50e 
Three Little Words Med. P. Haeussler We 
Through the Shadows to Your Heart 3 keys F. Drummond He 
Till Then High P. Haeussler HOe 
*Trusting Eyes 3 keys 4. G. Gartner We 
Two Eyes of Grey } ie D. MeGeoch 60¢ 
Visit From the Moon 1 key —J. F. Dunhill 60c 
What Do You Think of That 

(Humorous) 1 key W. Rolfe He 
When Celia Sings 2 keys -F. Moir 50e 
When the Great Red Dawn Is Shining 4 “ -E. Sharpe He 
*Include violin obbligato 
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It is time for the moratorium of melody to end. 
: ; 

Chicago feels that a good stock to invest in, is 
lrederick Stock. 

A 

Toscanini to conduct some opera performances at 
the Metropolitan? So it is being murmured about, 
hut up to the moment of our going to press the wish 
seems to be father to the thought. 

Now that the Democrats appear to have a chance 
of winning, they should make a bid for the musical 
vote by announcing what they intend to do for the 
in America if their party gains control of 
and the Senate. 


tonal ar 
the White House, Congress, 


. 


“T will not raise my boy to be a fiddler,” sounds 
like the title of a certain American song popular in 
war days, but it is merely a statement made by 
lascha Heifetz about his three months’ old 
Phe youngster, so cruelly deprived, need not despair, 
for papa Jascha apparently bar sinister 
the piano, cello, tuba, tympani, piccolo, or 


son. 


raises no 
against 
cornet. 
“Depression was caused,” preached the Rev. 
Hillyet 11. Straton recently in a church a few doors 
from the Musical Courier offices, “by substituting 
for the song of God, the clang of the cash register.” 
The good Reverend means well, but his reasoning 
s not quite sound, for he certainly did not intend 
to imply that a man could sell more goods by vocal- 
izing his religious reactions. 
(jrizzled, his head unbowed with the many storms 
and criticism that have raged around it, 
Richard Strauss today sits atop a mythical Parnassus 
and looks down upon all his contemporaries, not one 
of whom has climbed even half way up the steep 
The wise and just musicians, no matter 
whether of the Left or Right Wings, must admit 
that Strauss is the one brilliant, outstanding musical 
Stravinsky and Prokofieff come 


ot abuse 


cninence, 


figure of our dav. 
The 


next rest 


. 


Diverting the Taxes 


In view of the heightened tax on amusement 
tickets, the Theatrical Representatives of America, 
Inc., through its magazine, The Quill, demands that 
a percentage of the money so collected by the Gov- 
ernment be devoted to founding a National Theatre, 
yr else to extending financial aid to responsible private 


MUSICAL COURIER 
producers. It is expected that $7,000,000 of yearly 
Treasury revenue will accrue from the ticket tax. 

The Quill comments appropriately : 

“France maintains its Comédie Frangaise in this way—its 
National Theatre since the year 1680—also its Grand Opéra 
and Opéra Comique. Every continental country with a 
ticket tax has its fund for a National Theatre. 

“Taxation without representation has not been popular 
since the Boston Tea Party. The theatre has a rightful 
claim to share in the ticket tax.” 

As the concerts also contribute their share to the 
tax—the Metropolitan Opera has just been relieved 
from the burden, as an “educational institution’’— 
musicians should demand that a percentage of the 
sum collected by the Government from music go 
toward founding a National Conservatory, Opera, or 
Orchestra, a “Prix de Rome,” pension fund for 
American composers, or at least an Academy or 
Ministry of Fine Arts with music importantly 
represented. 

It is to be feared, however, that The Quill is a 
voice crying in the wilderness and the present lines 
make the utterance a duet. 


Poland Claims Chopin 


Much pressure is being brought to bear by Poland 
upon France, to permit the removal of Chopin’s re- 
mains from Paris (Pere Lachaise Cemetery) to 
Warsaw. At this moment the chances for a grant- 
ing of the request look most favorable. 

As an act of courtesy between the two nations 
and as a matter of Poland’s pride, the transfer might 
seem advisable, but viewed from a musical standpoint, 
it would be better to allow the greatest piano com- 
poser’s remains to rest peacefully in their present 
modest but tasteful tomb. 

Chopin’s fame has been world wide for almost a 
century but it was not until recently that Poland 
showed any pronounced desire to honor his memory 
fittingly in his native land. Belatedly the house in 
which he was born (near Warsaw) became the 
object of official concern, and even more recently the 
Polish capital erected its first monument to its most 
distinguished son. If he had been a famous general 
or ruler, the tribute would have materialized long 
ago. 

Chopin left Poland as a youth and never returned 
there. Sentimentally attached to the country of his 
birth, he nevertheless also had a passionate love for 
France, and especially for Paris, where until his 
death he was a shining light in the most distinguished 
fashionable and artistic circles of the brilliant capi- 
tal. There he wrote his greatest works, there they 
were published, and there he acquired the fame that 
later spread over all the world. Chopin had his most 
joyous and his saddest days in Paris, also the chief 
love of his life. He adored the rarified atmosphere 
of its salons and much of the typical Parisian ele- 
gance is reflected in the refinement of Chopin’s 
music. In Paris, too, he died tragically at the age 
of thirty-nine. His funeral was attended by a 
throng of celebrities. His grave is surmounted by a 
simple marble shaft designed by Clesinger, son-in- 
law of George Sand. The site has become a hal- 
lowed shrine for every musical visitor to Paris. 

It was not a Pole who first heralded Chopin’s 
greatness to the world, that honor being divided be- 
tween Schumann, a German, and Liszt, a Hungarian. 
For many years after his death, only the most popu- 
lar of his smaller works had any appreciable vogue 
in the country of his birth. 

Poland has a certain national claim to the remains 
of Chopin, but the musical world regards him as un- 
forgettably bound to France. In Paris, too, reverent 
pilgrims would find it more accessible to pay their 


A news article in the London Daily Mail last 
week reports that the Metropolitan Opera has con- 
sulted Sir Thomas Beecham regarding possible pro- 
ductions in English at the New York lyric head- 
quarters. Inquiry there by the Musical Courier 
brings denial of any contemplated change of policy 
regarding the giving of opera in English. 

The rumor probably arose because Paul D. 
Cravath (chairman of the Metropolitan directorial 
board) and the English baronet of the baton are 
close friends, and no doubt the two discussed English 
opera in a general way on the occasion of Mr. 
Cravath’s recent stay in Europe. The Daily Mail 
also announces that Sir Thomas Beecham will come 
to America next January, but does not add whether 
the visit will have a musical or social purpose. 

A few years ago Otto H. Kahn (Cravath’s prede- 
cessor) declared that while he headed the executive 
board, the Metropolitan would never give opera in 
English. Now that Mr. Kahn has resigned as chair- 


English Opera for Metropolitan? 


man, the new incumbent could consistently sanction 
English opera if he chose to do so. 

Many persons with short memories look upon the 
idea of opera in English at the Metropolitan as 
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homage at the Chopin tomb than in Warsaw, far 
off the beaten line of European travel. 

In a certain sense, it does not much matter where 
Chopin is buried, for his music and his memory live 
everywhere. However, Poland seems to feel that 
more of his glory would be hers if his ashes rested 
in her ground. One cannot quarrel with that belief, 
or with the conviction that it is better for a land to 
extend late tribute to one of its towering and en- 
during prophets, than not to honor him at all. 


The Trend of the Times 


Comrade Olin Downes asks in his sentient New 
York Times column of a recent Sunday: “Are pres- 
ent day critics of music pussyfooters ?”” He answers 
his own question in the negative and his conclusion 
is right. 

The past few decades have shown a marked ad- 
vance in the courage and directness of critical ex- 
pression. Former generations of reviewers seemed 
to fear to tread too boldly on hallowed classic ground. 
Fighting shy of popular twentieth century icono- 
clasm, nevertheless the thinking, progressive critics 
set new evaluations for themselves and their read- 
ers. The tooth of time was found to have bitten 
pronounced holes in some of the sturdiest of the 
classical monuments. Very few critics, however, fol- 
lowed the rush of the modernists against all music 
whose ink was not fresh on the paper. 

Here and there, of course, one found a timid scribe 
who considered that all was lost, and picking his 
way pussyfootingly through what he looked upon as 
a world of musical barreness, reflected with the poet 
Moore: 

“T feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed.” 


Our present day critics are a wide awake, honest, 
clear seeing lot, and the only “pussyfooting” they 
do is not to be too harsh or too discouraging with 
those younger creators or performers of evident 
talent and serious endeavor who have set foot only 
on the minor slope of Parnassus but keep eyes fixed 
gallantly on its peak. 


Justice Over the Air 


That correspondent who writes a letter to the New 
York Herald Tribune (September 18) explaining his 
home made radio device to obliterate advertising talks 
without silencing the rest of the air program, takes 
a decidedly churlish attitude. 

He must be aware of the elementary fact that 
without commercial support, the broadcasting com- 
panies would not be able to present expensive attrac- 
tions, or even to give any programs at all. 

It is true that heretofore most of the so-called 
“advertising blurbs” have been somewhat sordid and 
lacking in taste, but honest efforts are being made by 
the air corporations to limit and better the advertis- 
ing talks on the radio. Improvement along those 
lines has been strongly in evidence of recent days. 

The marvelous profusion and variety of entertain- 
ment and instruction given gratis to the public in air 
programs—many of them irreproachable as to quality 
—should move listeners to bear with a reasonable 
presentation of advertising material. They should 
not expect (and most of them do not expect) the 
broadcasting source to forego all income, any more 
than they might look for celebrated performers to 
appear for nothing, or the manufacturers of radio 
sets to distribute them free to the public. 





something totally new. They forget that the late 
Colonel Henry W. Savage was invited to bring his 
English opera company to the Metropolitan and did 
so for a while but with results evidently unsatisfac- 
tory from a box-office point of view, for the Colonel 
and his excellent troupe soon vanished from the 
edifice which since then has rededicated itself solely 
to the foreign language system. 

Whether or net our opera going public would now 
be more susceptible to the singing vernacular than in 
former years, is a question that could be settled 
only by a practical demonstration. 

Even if failure resulted again, at any rate the trial 
—and President Hoover might agree if he were 
musical—would be in the nature of a noble experi- 
ment. 
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By Leonard Liebling 


Arrived in New York, on the way from pier to 
home, I passed the Metropolitan Opera House and 
its squalid neighborhood. With memories fresh of 
the beautiful European lyrical temples and their spa- 
cious surroundings, the dingy looking Metropolitan 
with its commonplace exterior of soiled yellow color- 
ing, drew from me a twinge of humiliation and a 


silent but most sincere “Pfui”! 
nee, 


Leaving America last May when it was in the 
lowest depths of depression, I find an entirely dif- 
ferent tone here these days. Lamentations have been 
supplanted by a mood of eager hope. The same mass 
suggestion that made the populace hide its pennies in 
fear, now spreads a general belief that the business 
and finances of the country are impregnably safe. 
There is noticeable resumption of spirit, of enter- 
prise, ambition, and the will to do and achieve. 

Big economic improvement—with logical benefit 
to the musical profession and its allied activities—is 
definitely imminent, although real prosperity will be 
much longer in making itself generally evident. 

The entire nation reflects the new attitude of 
confidence and—one hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lion Americans can’t be wrong. 

So let us hearten the citizens with our music as 
they go onward and upward. An old Mallorcan 
song has it: 

He who sings 
His trouble flings 
Away. 
3ut he who weeps 
His sorrow keeps 
Alway. 

nRre 


I found the foregoing verse in a delightful book 
of fairy tales and folk lore of Majorca, called Once 
There Was and Was Not, by Beatrice and George 
Dane. (Doubleday, Doran & Co.) Some other 
lines I liked were these: 

If, as the old, the young were wise, 

And if, as the young, the old were strong, 

The ones would not waste so much time in song 
Nor the others so much in sighs. 


One day—I disremember what one— 
I know not who it was I met— 

But he told me I must not forget 

To tell you—what I have forgotten. 


When the soldiers go to war 
They pick some foolish man, 

Call him Capitan, 

And make him march before 


nere 


One of those unbelievably comical newspaper 
“bulls” was the one printed in the Bartlesville, Okla., 
Enterprise, September 29, 1930, on the occasion of 
the birth of the second son of Mr. and Mrs. Josef 
Hofmann. The news item in the Enterprise was as 
follows: 

STORK VISITS AGED MOTHER 
(By the Associated Press) 

New York, Sept. 29.—A son was born last night to Mrs. 
Betty Short Hofmann, 93-year-old wife of Josef Hofmann, 
concert pianist. It is their second son. The first, Anton, 
is five years old. 

Mrs. Hofmann, who sends the original newspaper 
clipping to Variations, writes from Camden, Me.: 
“I defy anyone to say that I am not very young look- 
ing for 93 (now 95). Josef and I wonder whether 
or not you would be seriously interested in my edit- 
ing a column for the Musical Courier, entitled ‘My 
Secrets of Youth,’ or ‘My Magnetic Power Over 
Storks.’ Or maybe Josef could conduct a depart- 
ment called “Treatment of Wives Nearing 100 
Years.’ A great artist and faithful reader of the 
Musical Courier is our guest just now and he sends 
the attached postscript.” 

The postscript reads: “I merely wish to add that 
Betty is as marvelously precocious in her old age as 
Josef was as a boy pianist. Your ‘old’ friend, Leo- 
pold Godowsky.” 

eRe 

In an amusing book by A. Corbett-Smith (Noel 
Douglas, London) called Woman—Theme and 
Variations, there is this instructive passage: ‘Balzac 
once laid down the maxim that a man should regard 
his beloved as a violin upon which to play with the 
most exquisite art of which he is capable. But 
Balzac forgot to mention that the violin must first 
be in perfect tune. With a G string which is a quar- 
ter tone sharp and an E string half a tone flat, even 


a Kreisler will make nothing of the Beethoven violin 
concerto but hideous discord.” 
eRe 

The late Hofrat Dingelstedt, director of the re- 
nowned Burg Theater in Vienna, had a sharp tongue 
and his sarcasms irritated his actors exceedingly. 
Goaded beyond endurance one day, the heavy trage- 
dian of the troupe burst out with, “Herr Hofrat, 
now I’m going to tell you the truth.” “Right so,” 
interrupted Dingelstedt, “there’s been enough lying 
from all of you.” The victim gasped despairingly, 
“You’re going to put me in my grave.” “Don’t 
mislead me with empty promises,” was the instant 
retort of the Herr Hofrat. 

ners 

During Moriz Rosenthal’s American tour in 1933- 
34, he will celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of his 
first public performance as a pianist. In 1873, at the 
age of eleven, Rosenthal and his teacher, Carl Mikuli, 
appeared together at a concert in Lemberg, and 
played the rondo, C major, op. 73, for two pianos, 
by Chopin. (Mikuli was a pupil of Chopin.) 

nme 

Dr. John J. Killeen, who counts many friends in 
the musical profession of Chicago, presented René 
Devries with the accompanying song who sends it to 
this department and writes: 

A timely ditty, which should be played with deep feeling 
these days. Dr. Killeen tells me that a few years ago when 
everything was prospering he clipped the song, believing that 
at some time it might be useful. He was right. Dr. Killeen 





CREDITOR’S QUERY 
Slowly with great feeling. 
















If a body trust-a body 


May a body ask a body” 











t 


could not remember where he got the little piece; therefore, 
credit cannot be given, but I am thankful to the doctor for 
his contribution herewith forwarded to Variations. 
Things are getting better in Chicago, as also everywhere 
else in the U. S. A. A survey of the various music schools 
here shows a gratifying enrollment for the fall term. Con- 
certs and recitals galore are on tap for the Chicago season 
of 1932-33.” 
zpmre*e 


Kenneth Ross, of the Tobias Matthay Pianoforte 
School (London), sends a hilarious clipping from 
the London Evening Standard, being a letter of cor- 
rection wherein the-correspondent tells the newspaper 
that it made a mistake when it referred to a certain 
religious song performed the day previously. “The 
title of the composition,” says the mentor, “is ‘Love 
Divine,’ not ‘Love and Wine.’ ”’ 

a 


Speaking of slips, M. K., writing from Baker 
Camp, Lake Sebago, N. Y., chides the compiler of 
this department for not knowing the Czechoslovakian 
language and committing errors in his quotations. 
But there was balm in the concluding line of the 
postcard: “While the Musical Courier is addressed 
to me, everybody in camp gets a turn at it.” 

ere 

Ferencz Molnar, the Hungarian playwright, is a 
noted wit and also likes to lie abed late in the morn- 
ing. On one occasion he was compelled to go to 
court as a witness at 9 a.m. On the way he looked 
wonderingly upon the crowds astir “in the middle of 
the night,” as he called it, and asked, ‘“‘What, are all 
those people witnesses, too?” Another time Molnar, 
driving his first car rather uncertainly, bumped vio- 
lently into another vehicle whose chauffeur screamed, 
“Why don’t you learn to drive?” Urbanely, Molnar 
answered, “Don’t you see that’s what I’m doing?” 

eRe 


In a music store window in Paris I saw a volume 
of music called “Soirées Italiennes, Six Amusements 
pour le piano sur des motifs de Mercadante. 
Révisés et doigtés par I. Philipp. A. Durand & 
Fils (Paris) Editeurs.” To see, was to buy, for I 
had prided myself on knowing the Liszt output fairly 


re-mit to’- day’ 
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thoroughly, and the Soirées Italiennes were not in 
my ken. The set has six numbers, La Primavera, 
Il Galop, Il Pastore Svizzero, La Serenata del Mari- 
naro, Il Brindisi, and La Zingarella Spagnola. 1 
give you those titles as a warning. The pieces are 
unbelievably bad and represent the lowest example 
of the Liszt talents. I cannot conceive what 
prompted Philipp to bother with his revision and 
fingering of the cheap stuff whose publication is no 
credit to the reverent memory of Liszt. 
nReR 
I spoke to Georges Zaslawsky on the Boulevard 
Haussmann. He was carrying several modernistic 
orchestral scores under his arm. He tells me that he 
has never ceased to regret the passing of the Beetho- 
ven Orchestra in New York. “I could conduct the 
players, but I should not have been asked to conduct 
also the finances.” Zaslawsky hinted that he will 
make an interesting announcement shortly regarding 
his future plans. 
eR se 
However, mirth superseded sadness as I overheard 
a sharp nosed, bespectacled old American lady ask 
the Frenchwoman who runs the newspaper kiosk at 
the corner of the rue Daunou and the Boulevard des 
Italiennes: “Do you speak English?” “Non, 
madame,” answered la vendeuse. “Can I be of any 
use to you?” I inquired of my compatriot. “Maybe 
you can,” she answered; “I’m going to the Comédie 
Frangaise tonight and I’d like to find out how much 
I’m expected to tip the usher that shows me to my 
seat.” ‘One franc is sufficient,” I explained, and 
went on; “You don’t speak French, do you?” “No,” 
was the reply. “I wonder, then, why you go to the 
Comédie Frangaise?” “Well, this guide book says 
it’s the national theatre and that tourists ought to go 
there.” 
Rene 
I came home aboard my favorite vessel, the 
speedy, luxurious and gemiithliche SS. Bremen, this 
time under the temporary chief command of Captain 
W. Dahne (usually associate captain), forty-two 
years old, polished, and musical. Two of the dis- 
tinguished passengers were Paul D. Cravath, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Max Schmeling, of the 
pugilistic arena. Both men were singularly reserved 
and when asked about their future plans, made the 
conversations into “sessions of sweet silent thought.” 
At Quarantine, Schmeling drew more reporters and 
photographers than Cravath. I knew then that | 
had indeed landed in my native America. 
nee 


From my deck chair I made pencilled notes one 
morning of snatches of talk heard as the promenaders 
passed back and forth: “The money conditions of 
Europe are.” “If the market keeps on like 
this, we.” “Hoover means all right but.” 

“The tonnage of steel produced in America, is.” .. . 
“The French don’t like us.” “There will be 
no improvement until Germany.” “There were 
no baths in the hotel.” “Tf the banks would 
loosen credits.” “The application of the Re- 
construction Fund is essentially.” “Ja, sehen 
Sie, im grunde genommen, ist ja Hitler.” . . . “Idle 
money is the cause of.” “The situation won’t 
improve until regulation of.” “If Wall Street 
is a barometer, then.” “War debts are honor 
debts.” “Oesterreich kann sich nicht retten 
ohne.” “That Dr. Liebling is a professor of 
music or something.” 

"RR 


Mr. Fichtmiiller, of Staten Island, N. Y., one of 
the company at the captain’s table, was not much im- 
pressed with the prodigious ancient ruins of Rome. 
“It is all right to praise those Emperors for erecting 
great structures,” he remarked, “but you've got to 
consider the cheapness of the overhead. They paid 
their slaves nothing. Had there been labor unions 
in those days—well, then the story would be differ- 
ent.” 

nne 

On board, too, was Frank Drdla, whom I accused 
of being related to the famous violin piece, Souvenir. 
He refuted the charge indignantly. 

eR ® 

There are seventeen political parties in Germany. 
That seems like an opera house. 

een ® 


Incidentally, I can remember when it mattered 
chiefly whether a German was a Wagnerianer or a 
Brahmsianer. Today he seems to become either a 
Nazi or a Nudist. 

eRe 

I have not yet decided whether I am glad to be 
back at this desk again. Of course, Amer. T. & T. 
has gone up, but on the other hand, concerts and 
operas are just around the corner. 
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by Simon Snooper 





came into the Musical 
Courier offices last Monday, he said with a 
happy grin, “See how much it is that my 
speaking of the English has grown.” 
Whereupon he conducted the conversation in 
German for the remainder of his visit. 


As Richard Lert 


Mae Mackie, the Philadelphia contralto, 
whom I met in New York after several years, 
have sipped of Ponce de Leon's 
fountain. Here | am grown old, bent and 
decrepit, still seeking to simulate my mis- 
spent youth, and though I pleaded tragically 
she refused to tell _me the formula she uses. 


seems to 


Why is it that Rated Roslyn, returned 
from a summer at Grace Christie's camp in 
the Adirondacks, will not allow me or any 
other of her boy friends to see the back 
page of her book of kodak snapshots? 

o . * 

Now what are the young hopeful radio 
singers to do? I have heard—oh, very su? 
that an important periodic contest for 
wave-length tenors, sopranos, baritones and 
contraltos may not be held this coming year 
There are those judges who have resigned 
from the committee, this and that conjcc 
ture, and heaps of talk. No one seems to 
know anything except, of course, confiden- 


tially. 


rosa 


” ” . 

well with 
that he 
you're 
listener. 
know she 


musician who fares 
remarked the other day 
flame. “Does she know 
asked an undiplomatic 
was the answer, “and I 


\ young 
the ladies 
new 
married ?” 
“Sure,” 


has a 


18, too.” 
* * oe 
1 


In one Nikolai Sokoloff is a Red, 
and a vivid red one at that. You ought to 
see him on the beach at Westport, Conn., in 
his men carmine bathing suit. 

_ 


sense, 


have lost five 


Long Lake, N. Y., 


Althouse 
pounds in a week at 
splitting logs. “For exercise, Paul?” | 
asked. “Don’t be crazy,” the tenor replied 


disgustedly ; “to keep warm.” 
* * * 


Paul dais to 


I hate to gossip, but which radio con- 
ductor, allowed a certain sum by his station 
with which to engage players, hires the 
cheapest (often incompetent) ones obtain 
able, and pockets the difference between 
their salaries and that charged in his bud 
get? There is, in some very 
poor orchestral performing on the air these 


days. 


consequence, 


* * * 
If it wasn't libelous I could tell you the 
name of a manager who has disappeared re- 
cently after gathering shekels from several 
prominent artists in New York. He prom 
engagements, and the musicians smiled 
happily when he informed them that these 
prospective bookings had materialized. But 
he has departed into the Ewigkeit and the 
artists under his so-called management are 
inconsolable 


ised 


* * ” 
Julia Peters, soprano, prefers 
throat tablets as inducive to pure tone. 
will open. the Wrigley 


Studios 


gum to 

Now 

somebody Vocal 
* * * 

Gallo and Rabinoff, 

were both sleuthing 


operatic generalissi 
in Chicago at the 


mOS 


same time recently, and studying the local 
situation. Rabinoff contemplates a five weeks’ 
season there, mostly with novelties and a 
ro storation of Strauss’ Salome. Gallo’s San 

Carlo season promises solely standard operas. 
Other impresarios are also scuttling in and 
out of Chicago, now that city constitutes an 
open operatic or. 

ev 
Asked what he ‘Gow of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoft’s deep-sea opera, Sadko, the Musical 
Courier office boy, a highly intellectual lad, 
made answer: “I never take fish stories seri- 
ously.” 
se - 

I met Katharine B. Peeples the day she 
landed in New York from the SS. Ile de 
France, returning from the Austro-Amer- 
ican Conservatory in Mondsee. As_ she 
walked up to me she staggered from side to 
side. “Good Lord,” I exclaimed, “not you 
too?” “Heavens. no,” she answered indig- 
nantly, “I can’t find my land legs. I must 
have left them abroad. Never such a trip 
home have I had! That Ile de France al- 
most stuck its nose on its tail. And some 
of the passengers certainly lost twelve 
pounds between Havre and New York.” 
You can’t imagine how relieved I was to 
hear the fair lady's s explanation. 


My buddy in an Francisco says that 
there is a teacher of singing in his town 
named N. Newlin Whybark, whose adver- 
tising slogan in the local papers reads: 
“Whybark, the Art of Singing.” 

* * * 

“Happy days are here,” exclaimed How- 
ard Potter, the invincible press agent, pub- 
licity man, booking agent, et al., as I 
bumped against him on a rainy day. “I’m 
going on the road with The Cat and the 
liddle Company, and leave for the wide 
open spaces tonight. Here’s one I'll put 
over on the working mugs in New York 
I shall be sure of my cheque every Satur- 
day night. Toodle-oo, old thing.” 





I See That 











\delaide Gescheidt reopened her New 
York vocal studio on September 6. 


* * * 


Dimitri Tiomkin, composer and_ pianist, 
will enter the theatrical producing ranks with 
the staging of Keeping Expenses Down, a 
comedy by Montague Glass and Dan Jarrett. 

* * * 

Louis Sherman, American tenor, has been 
engaged by the Opera in English League of 
—a for twelve weeks, beginning Octo- 
ber 31. 

$e * 

The Barrére-Salzedo-Britt schedule in- 
cludes a solid week of concerts in Buffalo, 
N. Y., during February, under the auspices 
of the Buffalo Symphony Society. 

* * * 

Sylvia Lent, already booked to play in 
Staunton and Richmond, Va., next month, 
has been engaged for a recital at Hollins 
College, Hollins, Va., October 21. This is 
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GRAwn HuNTsR— 


THE SPANISH DANCER 


WHO 


MISLAID HIS CASTANETS 


COURIER 

the fifth appearance scheduled for the vio- 
linist in that section within ten days. 
Frederic Baer is to sing in Richmond, 
Va., early in January, presented by the 
Woman’s Club of that city. This is the 
baritone’s début. in tie Virginia capital. 


The Marianne Kneisel String Quartet are 
to appear in recital on November 14, pre- 
sented by the Newark Music Foundation, 
Newark, N. J. The members of the ensemble 
have spent the summer at Blue Hill, Me. 


Claude Warford is recuperating in Con- 
necticut, after two serious operations per- 
formed at the Lenox Hill Hospital, New 
York City. He plans to resume teaching 
October 1. 

a 

Eidé Noréna has been active throughout 
the summer with operatic appearances at 
Paris and Vichy and recitals at Ostend and 
Vittel. 

ee 6 

An early fall recital for Goeta Ljungberg 
will be in Oneonta, N. Y., where the Metro- 
politan Opera soprano is to sing on October 
18, prior to similar appearances in Connecti- 
cut, Michigan and Virginia, and as soloist 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 

* * *” 


Verna Tandler, piano 
gave a recital in 


On September 2, 
pupil of — Gruen, 
Woodstock, N. 

‘* * * 

Jencie Callaway-John, New York soprano, 
has returned to Italy, the scene of past oper- 
atic appearances, and will fulfill engage- 
ments before returning to the United States. 


Joseph Szigeti, violinist, and his party 
were supper guests at the home of Elizabeth 





OBITUARY 








Mary Westervelt 

Cuicaco.—Mrs. Mary Westervelt, mother 
of Louise St. John Westervelt, voice teacher 
and a director at the Columbia School of 
Music, died suddenly at her home here on 
September 7. Miss Westervelt and her 
mother had returned recently from Pent- 
water, Mich., where they 
mer. 


had spent the sum- 
R. D 


Blanche V. Gibson 
Muncir, Inp.—Mrs. Blanche V. Gibson, 
a musician thirty-five years old, has died at 
her home nine miles north of this city. She 
was prominent in musical circles in this 
section of the state. Surviving are her hus- 
band, a daughter and three sisters. M. D. 


Marianne Ziehrer 
VIENNA.—Marianne Ziehrer, a popular 
figure in Vienna, died here at the age of 
seventy-five. She was the widow of Carl 
Michael Ziehrer, one-time composer of Vien- 
nese operettas and popular and 
marches, whom Emperor Francis Josef had 
appointed Imperial and Royal Court Ball 
Director in succession to Johann Strauss, 
when the latter died. Marianne Ziehrer was 
herself a comic opera singer and had sung 
the role of Boccaccio in Vienna in the pres- 
ence of the composer, Franz von Suppé. 
Pr. 


songs 


B. 


Irene Abendroth 


ViennaA.—Irene Abendroth, once famous 
soprano of the Vienna and Dresden operas, 
died here at the age of sixty. She was a 
native of Lemberg (then Austria, now Po- 
land), and was discovered vocally at the age 
of — when she was called “Little Patti.” 
The Galician Diet voted 2,000 gulden for her 
musical education, and she made her début 
in La Sonnambula when sixteen years old. 
Engagements at Riga, Munich and Vienna 
followed, and finally Ernst von Schuch 
called her to the Dresden Opera, where she 
sang as a prominent member until she re- 
tired from the stage in 1909 to live at 
Weidling, near Vienna. Irene Abendroth 
was the first to sing Tosca in German when 
Puccini's opera had its Dresden premiére in 
that language. Pe ah 


Percy Fletcher 

Lonpon.—Percy Fletcher, composer of 
Chu Chin Chow and Mecca, musical ex- 
travaganzas produced in England and Amer- 
ica, died at his home in Farnborough, Hamp- 
shire, September 13, in his fifty-third year. 

For several years Mr. Fletcher was musi- 
cal director at His Majesty’s Theatre, Lon- 
don, to which post he was appointed by Sir 
Herbert Tree in 1915. He was also the 
composer of orchestral, choral and instru- 
mental works, and songs. His widow, the 
former Marie St. Paul, survives him. S: 


Maude Southworth Cooke 
Maude Southworth Cooke, the Musical 
Courier’s correspondent in Binghamton, 
N. Y., died suddenly on September 14 at 
her home in that city. 
Mrs. Cooke was born in Sidney, N. Y., 
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Musical Courier’s Sydney (Aus- 
tralia) correspondent, following a motor 
tour to the Australian Blue Mountains. Sir 
Benjamin and Lady Fuller also were pres- 
ent. Mr. Szigeti recently completed a series 
of recitals in Sydney. 

* * 


Plummer, 


Leon Carson announced the reopening of 
his New York City and Nutley, N. J., 
studios on September 12. 

“= 2 


Paul 
Rock, 


booked for 
Little 


A new engagement 
Althouse’s Southern tour is 
Ark., on October 11. 

* * * 

Following his three New York recitals at 
Town Hall in November, Robert Goldsand 
is to make a Western tour that will take him 
as far as Texas. 





SAILINGS 











Eveleth van Geuns 
Eveleth van Geuns, the Musical Courier’s 
Amsterdam correspondent, sailed for Ant- 
werp, September 16, on the SS. Minnewaska, 
after a long American holiday which she 
spent visiting her parents in California. 


ARRIVALS 


Josef Lhevinne 


Josef Lhevinne returned from 
September 22 on the SS. Reliance. He will 
give two New York recitals at Carnegie 
Hall this season, in October and February. 
His tour opens in Moorhead, Minn., Octo- 
ber 24. 


Europe 


fiity-six years ago. She was a music stu- 
dent in Leipsic, Germany, and on her return 
to America taught German at Norwich High 
School and later in Westfield, Mass. 

She then became associated with the Mu- 
sical Courier, as a member of its editorial 
staff, and resigned five years after her ap- 
poinment because of ill health. She resumed 
teaching at Peekskill, N. Y., marrying How- 
ard E. T. Cooke, Ph.D., of that city. 

They settled in Binghamton three years 
ago, when Mrs. Cooke became actively in- 
terested in the musical life of the community. 
She was president of the Harmony Club, and 
also a member of patriotic and church soci- 
eties there. 

3esides her husband, she is survived by 
her mother and two brothers. Services were 
held at Johnson City, and interment was at 
E-dmeston. 


Walter Anderson 

Walter Anderson, concert manager of 
New York, died on August 30. Mr. Ander- 
son was the discoverer of much young tal- 
ent, and introduced a number of artists who 
achieved prominence in the music world. 
fe is survived by his widow, the former 
Jewel Buddy, and by a daughter, Ruth Al- 
vine Anderson. 


Irene Sargent 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Dr. Irene Sargent, art 
critic and a professor of the college of fine 
arts of Syracuse University, died here on 
September 14, after a prolonged illness. 

Dr. Sargent was born in Boston, where 
she was known as a musician before she 
devoted her attention to romance languages 
and art criticism. She was the author of 
several magazine articles and books. The 
American Institute of Architects and Allied 
Arts honored her by conferring upon her 
the distinction of being the second woman 
made an honorary member of the institution. 
No immediate relatives survive. B 


Charles H. Gabriel 

Los ANnGeLFs, CaL.—Charles H. Gabriel, 
composer of 8,000 hymns, died at the Holly- 
wood home of his son on September 14. He 
was seventy-six years old. Several of Billy 
Sunday’s hymns came from the pen of Mr. 
Gabriel. One of the most popular of these 
was Brighten Up the Corner Where You 
Are. 

Mr. Gabriel was self taught, and came 
from pioneer Iowa stock. In 1888 he mar- 
ie Amelia Moore, a daughter of a pioneer 

California family. She died in April, 1931. 

In 1892 Mr. Gabriel settled in Chicago, 
remaining there until 1925. Aside from 
hymn writing, he was also the author of five 
books, largely about church music and music 
composition. 3esides a son, he is survived 
by five sisters. U 


Walter S. Fischer, Jr. 

Walter S. Fischer, Jr., son of Walter S. 
Fischer, president of Carl Fischer, Inc., died 
at his parents’ home in Darien, Conn., on 
September 17 after a long illness. He was 
twenty-six years old. 

Mr. Fischer was secretary of Carl Fischer, 
Inc. 

Beside his father, he is survived by his 
widow, mother, and a sister and brother. 
Private services were held at the Fischer 
home on September 19, 
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Foreign News in Brief 











New Jugoslavian Opera 
ZAGREB.—This Jugoslavian (Croatian) 
city has a brilliant opera conductor, Kresi- 
mir Baranovic, who is also a gifted composer. 
He led his own opera here recently, called 
Strizeno-koseno (Shorn or Mowed ) and 
scored a rousing success. The work is truly 
national, with a folklore libretto, and native 
tunes and dances. The orchestration pos- 

sesses modern skill and coloring. 

C. M. 


Lore Jona Eighty Years Old 

Bertin.—Lore Jona, Viennese singer, now 
living in Berlin, completed her eightieth 
year recently. She is the last surviving mem- 
ber of the once famous Viennese Ring The- 
atre to sing in that theatre’s historical per- 
formance of Contes d’Hoffmann when the 
Ring Theatre was destroyed by fire during 
the performance, and hundreds of visitors lost 
their lives, on December 8, 1881. She also 
sang Venus at the first Viennese production 
of Tannhauser, in Wagner’s presence. Her 
niece is Tilly de Garmo, soprano of the 
Berlin Staatsoper. 2 3.8. 


Vienna Volksoper Active 

ViENNA.—The Volksoper, once more re- 
opened under the directorship of Leo Kraus 
and run on a cooperative basis, is launching 
upon the current season with ambitious plans. 
Four new operas are scheduled for produc- 
tion: the world premiére of Alexander 
Tcherepnin’s The Wedding of Sobeide (after 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s play of that 
name); d’Albert’s Mister Wu; Hubay’s The 
Mask; and The Hour, by Carl Lafite, Vien- 
nese composer. The remainder of the reper- 
toire is to be made up of operas by Wagner, 
Puccini, Mozart, Verdi, and opéra-comiques 
like those of Lortzing, Flotow, Thomas and 
Offenbach. A number of “classic” operettas 
also are to be given. The conductors of 
the house are Leo Kraus (its director), 
Fritz Fall and Walter Herbert, all of them 
Viennese musicians. Guest artists are to 
include Alfred Piccaver, Vera Schwarz, and 
many others of prominence. y 


Ernst Krenek’s New Opera 

ViENNA.—Ernst Krenek has completed 
the book of his new opera and set to work 
upon its composition. The piece deals with 
the life of King Charles V and is said to 
be in an entirely novel vein. Krenek is re- 
ported also to have virtually completed an 
opera dealing with a topical subject in the 
vein of Jonny Spielt Auf, but owing to his 
changed aesthetic outlook the score—repre- 
senting over a year’s work—has been shelved 
by the composer. ae 


No Reverence for Bruckner 

ViENNA.—The Bruckner monument in the 
Stadtpark has been the victim of vandals, 
parts of the bronze portions of the monu- 
ment having been broken off and stolen by 
unknown thieves. This is the second time 
within a few years that Vienna’s Bruckner 
monument has been so damaged. r. By, 


Alwin’s Hymn Sung 

ViENNA.—The Hymn to All, subtitled 
The Sacred Goal, words and music of which 
are by Carl Alwin (Staatsoper conductor ) 
had its Vienna premiére at the concert held 
in connection with the Congress for World 
Peace. Robert Shilton, the baritone who re- 
ceived the prize at the International Sing- 
ing Contest at Vienna last June, was the 
singer, and Prof. Alwin accompanied him 
at the piano. The Vienna Mannergesang- 
Verein has included the hymn in its reper- 
toire and will sing it next month. An Eng- 
lish version of the hymn has been made by 
Prof. William R. Shepherd, of Columbia 
University, New York City. The piece 
will be published here shortly. B. 

Travels 234 Miles to Hear Szigeti 

Cotomso, Cryton.—Admirers of Joseph 
Szigeti turned out in full force to attend his 
violin recital in Colombo recently. One 
“fan” motored 117 miles from Bogawanta- 
lawa. After the recital he had dinner in 
a Colombo hotel and set out on his 117- 
mile journey back. M. 


Wagner Exposition for Vienna 

ViENNA.—The Vienna Konzerthaus-Ge- 
sellschaft is preparing a representative ex- 
position of Wagner relics to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the composer's 
death. The concert plans of the society in- 
clude a symphonic Brahms-Bruckner cycle 
of eight concerts under Leopold Reichwein, 
three oratorio productions under Bruno Wal- 
ter (Mahler’s eighth symphony) and Ivan 
Boutnikoff (Bach’s B minor Mass and 
Bruckner’s F minor Mass and Te Deum), 
and a complete cycle of Brahms’ chamber 
music compositions. ihe 


Lhevinne to Play in London 

Among the audience at Josef Lhevinne’s 
August 18 recital at the Salzburg Festival 
was Malcolm Sargent, conductor of the Sar- 
gent-Courtauld Concerts of London, who 
engaged Lhevinne to appear in that series 
at the English capital. 
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THE FIFTEENTH SEASON 


of the 


Cuevetanp OrcHEsTRA 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, Conductor 


Marking a period unique in the musical history 
of Cleveland, containing as it does the inspira- 
tion to create an Orchestra, its beginning, its 


upbuilding and its establishment as an institution 


The Orchestra is making its usual Tours and will 


play in these states during the weeks noted 


DECEMBER 5-12, 1932 FEBRUARY 6-18, 1933 


New JERSEY CONNECTICUT 
New York MASSACHUSETTS 
PENNSYLVANIA New JERSEY 
West VIRGINIA New York 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RuHopeE IsLanpD 


APRIL 3-8, 1933 
ILLINOJs MARCH 6-11, 1933 


INDIANA h 
MICHIGAN New York 
OHIO PENNSYLVANIA 


ONLY A FEW DATES NOW AVAILABLE 


SEVERANCE HALL 
ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES 11001 EUCLID AVE. C. J. VOSBURGH 


Manager CLEVELAND, OHIO Associate Manager 
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OTHER BROADCASTING STATIONS FOLLOW 
LEAD OF COLUMBIA IN LIMITING SALES TALKS 


Broadcasting stations in New York City 
will follow in the steps of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System in limiting sales talk 
and in permitting price mention, a canvass ot 
the various groups disclosed last week. 

Roy C. Witmer, vice-president in charge 
of sales of the National Broadcasting Com 
would not state definitely that prices 
could be mentioned in the sales talks over 
the NBC network. He said that the length 
of the talks would be limited by “good 
taste.” 


VA 
yve 


pany, 


believe that the mention of 
with radio-advertised goods,” Mr 
Witmer said, “if handled in accordance with 
good radio practice, is at least as interesting 
laims of quality and performance. Price 
certainly are informative. The 
question of price announcements is no dif 
ferent from any.other part of the program 

it is entirely a matter of good taste 

“Beyond the question of good taste 
National Broadcasting Company has 
no restrictions upon the length of commercial 
announcements, as we feel this is a matter 
of common understanding between the ad 
the broadcaster predicated en 
effective radio.” 

WMCA will follow Columbia’s lead, ac 
cording to Donald Flamm, director of the 
station. “We have been put on a spot,’’ he 
said. “All other stations will be compelled 
to change their to conform to the 
Columbia ruling same advertising 
agencies buy time from all of us. They will 
demand _ the concession from the rest 
of us as they are getting elsewher« I don't 
think that it 1s good broadcasting practice to 
permit price nouncements, but there is 
truth to what Mr. Paley, president of the 
Columbia system, said about price mention 
ings doing away with long, involved 
descriptions As to limitations on 


prices in 


connection 


das 


mentions 


the 


placed 


vertiser and 


tirely upon 


prac tice 


The 


same 


sales 
per- 
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L 
64 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


SIGURD NILSSEN 


BASSO CANTANTE—Radio, Concert, Opera, Recital 
Address: NBC, 711 Fifth Ave., New York 


MARIA HALAMA 


Mexzz0-Soprano—Radio—Concert—Recital 
Concert Management George Leyden Colledge 


113 West 57th Street, New York Cirele 7-1963 


JOSKA DE BABARY 
HAROLD SANFORD 
BALALAIKA ORCHESTRA 


CHARLES BOBWIN 


JULES HERBUVEAUX: 


JACK PARKER 


centage of time devoted to sales talks, we 
will go as far as Columbia, but no farther.” 

Prices have been mentioned in the morn- 
ing broadcasts over WOR for some time, 
according to A. A. Cormier, director of 
sales. 

Announcers will be limited to 
for each minute of commercial announce- 
ment on the Columbia network, it was said 
at their studios, after the question was raised 
as to how the limitation of one and one-half 
minutes of sales talk in a fifteen minute 
program would affect the announcer who can 
talk so fast that the time limit would not 


150 words 





STATIC 
Harry Kogen, armed 
outfit and a chess board, left Chicago 
for a well-earned vacation. Although 
he is fond of tramping on the course, 
Harry admits that he finds more pleas- 
ure in teeing off with a pawn than 
with a golf club. . When the Men 
About Town embark on their first 
motion picture venture, Phil Dewey 
will be the only to whom acting 
is a new experience. Both Jack 
Parker and Frank Luther appeared on 
the stage before they came to radio, 


with a golf 


one 











alter the actual length of his descriptive 


speec hes 
* * * 


York Philharmonic to Be Heard on 
Columbia Network 

The New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra will be heard in forty-two 
certs in its third consecutive season of broad- 

over WABC and seventy stations of 
Columbia Broadcasting System, begin 

October 9, from 3:00 to 5:00 p. m., 
Standard Time. The broadcasts 
throughout the 1932-33 
season, ending on April 23. The programs 
are to originate from Carnegie Hall, the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and the Brook 
lyn Academy of Music. 

Starting its ninety-first America’s 
oldest symphonic organization will comprise 
the same personnel as the orchestra of last 
year. The conductors will be Arturo 
canini, Bruno Walter, and Issay Dobrowen. 
Returning to this country for his eighth 
consecutive year, Toscanini is to direct dur 
ing the first eight and the last eight weeks 
of the from October 3 to November 
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27 and later from February 27 to April 23. 
Walter will conduct from December 26 to 
February 26, a period of nine weeks; and 
Dobrowen will officiate for the four weeks 
from November 28 to December 25. 

30th Toscanini and Walter are known to 
the American radio audience, but Dobrowen 
will be making his microphone début in this 
country. One of the younger conductors, he 
is a native of Russia and a graduate of 
Moscow Conservatory. In 1917 he was made 
a professor at the Moscow Academy and at 
the same time was engaged as conductor of 
the Moscow Opera, where he remained until 
1922. Later he was called to Dresden, Ber- 
Sofia, and Oslo, conducting for a season 
city. His first appearance in the 
United States was in 1930 as guest con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Symphony. 
Dobrowen is also a pianist and composer, 
having written numerous piano sonatas, 
songs and violin pieces. 

Soloists during the series of broadcasts 
will include Egon Petri, Dutch pianist; 
Lotte Lehmann, dramatic soprano; and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Russian pianist, com- 
poser and conductor. 

In addition to the Sunday afternoon 
broadcasts, the Columbia network will carry 
the twelve children’s and young people’s con- 
certs arranged by the Young People’s Con- 
certs Committee of the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Society. Under the direction of Ern- 
est Schelling, the programs and explanatory 
talks are to be transmitted direct from 
Carnegie Hall each Saurday morning at 
11:00 a. m., Eastern Standard Time, begin- 
ning November 12. 
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lin, 
in each 


* * 


Radio Stations Support National College 
Song Week Movement 

It is announced by the executive commit- 
tee of National College Song Week (Thorn- 
ton W. Allen, of New York, chairman), that 
a large number of radio stations through- 
out the country are codperating in this 
country-wide movement to feature college 
music during the week of October 1 to 8. 
\rrangements have been made with many of 
the colleges to broadcast special glee club, 
band and orchestral programs. Prominent 
orchestra leaders, not a few of whom are 
men themselves, will also include 
college music on the air, and a large group 
of national advertisers will also help. 

The committee learns that students and 
alumni from coast to coast are working dil- 
igently to make this first effort a 
College music is to be on display in numer- 
ous towns and cities, and radio stations 
owned by the universities will make a special 
feature of such music during the entire first 
week of October 


college 


success. 


* * 


Concert Broadcast from 
London 


Second “Prom” 
Concerts from 
transmitted to 
Colum 


Another of the Promenade 
Queen’s Hall, London, was 
this country and broadcast over the 
bia network September 19. 

The program, performed by 
Broadcasting Company Symphony, 
of two Wagner compositions, the Funeral 
March and the closing scene from Gétter- 
dammerung. The orchestra was directed by 
Sir Henry Wood, and Florence Austral, 
lyric soprano, was the soloist. 

* * * 


the British 
consisted 


Riviera Opposes Government Station 

The French Government's plan to set up a 
powerful broadcasting station on the Riviera 
is being opposed by local interests. 

The ostensible reason for the objection is 
that the private station, Nice-Cannes-Juan- 
les-Pins will suffer, a low-powered station 
that broadcasts mediocre programs at meal 
hours only. 

In reality, foreseen is to the 


the danger 


gaming tables and casinos which fear a loss, 


Government supplies 
all hours. 

plan is to build five 
powerful stations in widely separated parts 
of the country. The Riviera station, for 
which ground has already been acquired near 
Antibes, will, it is thought, attract a large 
audience in Italy, thus lessening the influence 
Italian stations now exert on southeastern 
France. 


of patronage if the 
free entertainment at 
The. Government 


* * * 
Commission Clarifies Broadcasting 
Status of Political Candidates 


Harold A. Lafount, acting chairman of 
the Radio Commission, announced in a state- 
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HAROLD SANFORD, 
conductor, and musical director of the Philco 
Hour, was an associate of the late Victor 

Herbert. (Photo by Harold Stein.) 








ment issued recently that radio stations are 
within their rights in refusing to place the 
facilities of their stations at the disposal of 
candidates for political office. The state- 
ment was given in response to several queries 
regarding the matter. 

Mr. Lafount points out, however, that the 
law provides “that if a broadcaster permits 
one candidate to use his facilities, equal op- 
portunity must be offered to all other candi- 
dates for that office. 

“The broadcaster, under the law, has no 
right of censorship over the material broad- 
cast by political candidates other than to 
see that no obscene, indecent, profane or de- 
famatory language, is used,” 

+ * 


New Seiad Experiments Successful 

\ new microphone, from the laboratories 
of the RCA-Victor Company, promises to 
revolutionize radio broadcasting and sound 
recording. A fidelity of reproduction never 
before possible, is reached. 

Instead of diaphragms, the new bid 
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microphone uses a sensitive ribbon of 
duralumin. This vibrates exactly with the 
air particles in response to sound waves. 
The Victor engineers say it is like a mirror, 
reflecting an exact likeness. 

The resulting simplicity and naturalness of 
reproduction promise the scrapping of many 
studio devices for producing sound effects. 


MUSICAL 


In addition to which this ribbon mike re- 
cords on both sides of the instrument, mak- 
ing it possible for performers to speak their 
lines facing each other. And studio acous- 
tic problems are solved by merely ad- 
justing the angle of the microphone. The 
first installation of these new instruments 
will be in station WCAU, Philadelphia. 





RADIO IMPRESSIONS OF A WEEK 


The National Oratorio Society (George 
Dilworth, director) and a chorus traversed 
the pages of Franck’s oratorio Les Béati- 
tudes in exemplary fashion, mounting to a 
triumphant conclusion, only to have it col- 
lide with Chicken Reel, the theme piece of 
Thompkins Corners, WJZ (Thursday)... . 
Percy Hemus, baritone, dropped in from 
WOR for an informal visit, accompanied by 
songs with a general appeal. . The harp 
was an unwilling party to its desecration 
when someone tried to make it proclaim He’s 
Not Worth Your Tears, Friday, during the 
Columbia Artists Revue. . . . Mario Cham- 
lee, tenor of artistic stature, made the first 
of his WJZ half-hour guest appearances 
with Leonard Joy and his orchestra, winning 
laurels with Only a Rose and Vincent You- 
mans’ Without a Song. . . Joy is adept 
at engineering a helpful but not intrusive 
orchestral background. . . The March of 
Time, realistic dramatization of outstanding 
current events, returned to the airway, pre- 
ceded by the announcement that it is being 
prepared by the editors of Time, a presenta- 
tion of the Columbia Broadcasting Company, 
until November 4, when some organization 
other than Time will sponsor it. . . . Wil- 
liam Daly’s orchestra filled the WOR wave- 
length with music in good taste. And Daly’s 
sound musical judgment was to the fore. 
Nelson Eddy dominated the soloists, with 
Harald Hansen and Veronica Wiggins as 
the other satellites. Maximilian Pilzer, con- 
certmaster, had a particular share in the hon- 
ors, too, presiding at the piano during the 
playing of one of his waltzes. a.m. 
is conceded a bit early in the day for agree- 
able harmony, nevertheless the Morning 
Glee Club surprised our ears Saturday with 
Brown October Ale and Gay Troubadours, 
WEAF. WJZ’s Waltz Album engaged 
the fancy for a while. . . Typical hillbilly 
songs filtered through WE AF. . We fol- 
lowed Artells Dickson, of the ‘powerful 
voice, down the vagabond trail (WABC), 
listening as we went to songs of the out-of- 
doors. . Mme. Gainsborg, pianist, con- 
centrated on Chopin over WEAF . Sue 
Read held our interest when presenting 
Songs for Children, WOR. . The radio 
reception of Irma Glenn’s W JZ organ pro- 
gram was dim. . American composers 
came into their own when the New World 
Salon Orchestra (WABC) listed Sunset 
Dreams, by Hadley, At Dawning, by Cad- 
man, and Traumerei, by MacDowell ; the 
readings, however, were not incisive. . . 
Heard Paul Whiteman’s Rhythm Boys in 
“low down rhythm that hits the high spots” 
(WEAF). These lads use fourteen differ- 
ent musical instruments on this program. 
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. . Saturday held disappointment for us. 
The “first of three Wagner programs was 
scheduled to issue from WJZ, with Theophil 
Wendt conducting, but alas, after having 
adopted a mental attitude suitable for an 
appreciation of the Master, a program called 
Whoopee startled our ears. Chandler 
Goldthwaite, organist, closed our radio day 
from WOR, with a program of soothing 
music. Sunday, Erno Rapee and his 
NBC Symphony Orchestra devoted the sec- 
ond Symphony for the Masses program to 
works by Beethoven, Brahms, Grieg, Wag- 
ner and Rossini. Again let us sing the praises 
of Rapee and the National Broadcasting 
Company for their one and one-half hours 
of pure music, undefiled by commercial bally- 
hoo. . Red Lacquer and Jade, an Ori- 
ental fantasia, returned over WOR, with 
Basil Ruysdael as reader and George Shack- 
ley conductor of the orchestra, » npn 
a group of tone idylls from the East. 
Howard Barlow, conductor of the Colum- 
bia Symphony Orchestra, prepared two sharp- 
ly contrasted works, Beethoven’s Eroica sym- 
phony and Scenes Pittoresque of Massenet 
for the Symphonic Hour, WABC. .. . Drift- 
ing and Dreaming, Mondays, on WEAF with 
the Harding sisters (Irene, organist and 
Mathilde, pianist ) is smooth sailing. . . 
Effervescent music emanated from WE AF 


NETWORK 


Amanda Brown, coloratura soprano of 
WINS, has been signed for an operatic tour 
of the principal South American cities this 
fall. 





* * * 


Tito Guizar’s performance of the aria La 
donna é mobile from Rigoletto was featured 
during the To the Ladies broadcast, over 
the Columbia network. The tenor was as- 
sisted by Leon Belasco and his orchestra. 

* * * 


As guest artist for a concert of the 
WOR Little Symphony orchestra, Philip 
James presented Kenneth Hines, tenor, 
who was the winner of second place in the 
Atwater Kent Auditions. 

x * * 


A complete musical comedy score has been 
written by Frank Westphal, Columbia or- 
chestral conductor, for the Myrt and Marge 
series. The music serves as a background 
for the dramatic sketches, which are broad- 
cast five nights a week. 

* * * 

The first in a series of symphony con- 
certs has been conducted by Erno Rapee 
over a nation-wide NBC network. Rapee 
plans to present occasional novelties, as well 
as the standard repertoire of symphonic 
works, 

* * * 

Charles Premmac, tenor and Ralph Christ- 
man, pianist, were the featured artists dur- 
ing a recent program presented through 
Columbia stations by Ida Bailey Allen. The 
musical portion of the broadcast was de- 
voted entirely to works of Russian com- 
posers. 

* * * 

The Chicago Concert Band, a ninety-piece 
organization under the direction of Victor 
Grabel, offered a program recently over an 


COURIER 


when the Gypsies Orchestra (Harry Hor- 
lick, conductor) and Frank Luther, tenor, 
were on the air. Frank Black’s String 
Ensemble played excerpts from Herbert’s 
Fortune Teller with commendable spirit, 
WOR. Erno Rapee gave a com- 
pelling salute, both in songs and words, 
to West Virginia. . The first of 
the Sinfonietta of New York’s weekly pro- 
grams, which come on WEAF sponsored 
by NBC Artists Service, was a welcome ad- 
dition. Quinto Maganini is the musicianly 
conductor of the organization, and the soloist 
on this occasion was Lois Bennett, soprano, 
who sings with esprit and in finely sustained 
tones. . WABC’s Musical Album of 
Popular Classics gave another conductorial 
aie iy 4 to deserving Howard Barlow. 
. B. A. Rolfe, orchestra director, finally 
got hie string and woodwind orchestra on the 
air, Wednesday, WJZ. Rolfe, recently re- 
turned from a vacation abroad, introduced 
his (twenty) Modern Rhythm Makers in a 
repertoire of modern tunes gathered there. 
The initial bow was disappointing, even for 
music of this type. No honeyvoiced 
sounds come from Jack Arthur—he is a 
lusty, red blooded baritone (Thursday, 
WOR). The Modern Male Chorus of 
WAPC produced sturdy melodies. . . 
The Virtuosos program (WEAF) was an- 
nounced as embracing a concert orchestra 
under the direction of Erno Rapee, with 
players of the NBC Symphony Orchestra as 
soloists. Glad to see the line of distinction 
drawn between a concert and a symphony 
orchestra, for there’s quite a difference. 
Oswaldo Mazzucchi, cellist, Bernard Baker, 
trumpeter, Arthur Laurer, flutist, and Joseph 
Stopak, violinist, gave artistic demonstra- 
tions. . . . Friday’s Cities Service hour 
(WEAF) brought Rosario Bourdon con- 


ducting a program distinguished for musical 
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FRANK BLACK, 
pianist and arranger for the Revelers, makes 
all the transcriptions for the popular male 
quartet. (Photo by Harold Stein.) 


content and excellence of performance; 
eee Dragonette, Frank Parker, and the 
Cavaliers. Miss Dragonette’s and the Cava- 
liers’ conception of Flow Gently Sweet 
Afton was delightful. 
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NBC network. The concert, sponsored by 

the Chicago Concert Band Association, came 

from the New Shell in Grant Park, Chicago. 
es @ 


Carl Stamitz, teacher of Kreutzer, was the 
subject of a recent Master of the Bow pro- 
gram given by Eddy Brown through WOR. 

* *k * 


Helen Board, soprano and Roger Kinne, 
baritone, were the soloists on a recent pro- 
gram of the Columbia Ballad Hour. The 
orchestra which supported the singers was 
under the baton of Andre Kostelanetz. 

* * * 


The minuet from Haydn’s Toy Symphony 
and the Caucasian Sketches were among the 
highlights of a recent Hoffman Hour broad- 
cast over WOR. During the playing of the 
minuet several toy instruments were added 
to the orchestra, which was conducted by 
William Merrigan Daly. 

oe . + 


Hastings Maurer, who last winter con- 
ducted the symphonic ensemble of the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, is broadcasting 
through WOR from the roof garden of the 
hotel. 

k * * 

One of the newest musical inventions, the 
double-keyboard piano, was heard for the 
first time recently over the air during the 
Parade of Melodies program. The instru- 
ment, a German invention, is the only one of 
its kind in America, and was installed in 
Columbia’s Chicago studio especially for this 
broadcast. 

* * * 

Harry Sosnick and Bill Moss have in- 

augurated a new two- piano series over CBS. 


One of the sails compositions of Nathan- 
iel Shilkret—the feature song of a forthcom- 





inclusive. 


1927, 


for many shows. 


staff of Everybody’s Magazine, 
Magazine. 


of the Polish pianist. 


both symphonic and popular music. 


the all-Gershwin concert, August 16. 





RADIO PERSONALITIES 
WILLIAM DALY 


When William Daly left Broadway orchestral pits for radio nearly three years 
ago, he was one of the highest salaried conductors on Broadway. 
_ directed a pit orchestra in Goetz-Romberg’s Hands Up, and since has led orchestras 
in more musical comedies than he can remember. 
the late Flo Zeigfeld, Earl Carroll, George White, 
For White he directed the orchestras in five editions of the Scandals, 
During his Broadway years, numbering approximately fifteen, Mr. 
Daly also collaborated in writing three musical comedies and made the orchestrations 


Mr. Daly studied piano, harmony, counterpoint and composition during childhood. 
He was graduated from Harvard in 1908 and soon afterwards joined the editorial 
becoming its managing editor. 
was his assistant, and Sinclair Lewis worked in an adjoining room on Adventure 
In 1914, he conducted a choral number in the home of Ernest Schelling 
during a musical concert in honor of Paderewski, and thereby won the attention 
Paderewski advised him to become a conductor and, not long 
afterwards Campanini appointed him assistant conductor of the Chicago Opera 
Company. The Chicago Opera season, however, was subsequently cancelled and Mr. 
Daly turned to Broadway for a musical career. 

In his pre-musical comedy days, Mr. Daly was an avowed enemy of popular music 
Today he loves much of the popular music as well as the old classics, and conducts 
Twice he has conducted the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra in Stadium Concerts, the last occasion being that of 


At present Mr. Daly conducts the Hoffman Hour over WOR each Friday. 
ing the past year he led the Voice of Firestone Program over an NBC network, 
which Lawrence Tibbett and Richard Crooks sang. 


In 1915 he first 


All the eminent revue producers— 
and others—have employed him. 
from 1923 to 


Walter Lippmann 


“ity 





ing motion picture for which he wrote the 
score—was given its premiére during the 
Mobiloil Hour, directed by Shilkret. Vocal 
selections by Gladys Rice and the Men About 
Town were, as usual, included in the broad- 
cast. 
* * * 
Maurice Brown cellist, was soloist during 
a recent concert of the Columbia Salon Or- 
chestra. The orchestra was conducted by 
Emery Deutsch. 
i 
A violin solo by George Bass, former 
concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, was played in a recent broadcast of 
the Household program. Alice Mock, so- 
prano and the orchestra, with Josef Koest- 
ner conducting, also contributed to the pro- 
gram, carried by NBC. 
* A * 


The contracts for the broadcast of the 
Music That Satisfies series have been re- 
newed. According to the present plans, the 
programs, directed by Nathaniel Shilkret, 
feature Ruth Etting, the Boswell Sisters and 
Arthur Tracy. These artists are to be heard 
by Columbia audiences until the beginning 
of 1933 

* 29 

Julia Mahoney, soprano, was soloist dur- 
ing the Columbia Revue. She was heard 
with an orchestra under the baton of Vin- 
cent Sorey. 

* * * 

In An Old Castle, an Elmo Russ produc- 
tion, was broadcast from the WMCA The- 
atre on September 14. 

* * 


Ralph Leopold, 


_ 


pianist, broadcast over 
WTAM, Cleveland (WEAF network) on 
September 11. Among his numbers was his 
own transcription for piano of the waltzes 
from Richard Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier. 
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reading music of Das Herz 


nS Pit ner, 


Paul Schmitz, conductor 


but at times with irritating broadness of cer 
tain tempi. Fritz Krauss was an excellent 
lannhauser, Sabine Offermann a_ splendid 
Venus, Hann a vocally magnificent, 
but altogether too pathetic and ponderous 
Wolfram. Ludwig Weber's Landgraf 
sung charmingly enough, but was 
monotonous in accent and dynamics. 
Offermann’s Elisabeth completely exh 
the poetic possibilities of the part. 


Georg 


was 
also toc 
Sabine 
austed 


A Great Hans 


The Wagener cycle closed with an ex 
uberant performance of Die Meistersinger, 
which Hans Knappertsbusch conducted with 
omplete mastery. Hermann Nissen’s Hans 
Sachs has become one of the outstanding 
features of our Meistersinger hearings. He 
combines rare vocal beauty with ideal be/ 
anto and exemplary dignity of bearing. 
lisabeth Fenge’s at other times immaculate 
Eva seemed a little indisposed, but not 
enough to mar the general excellence of the 
performance, the quality of which was also 
warranted by Fritz Krauss’ Walter von 
Stolzing, Ludwig Weber's portentous Pog- 
ner, Georg Hann’s pompous Kothner, and 
Walther Carnuth’s David. Berthold Ster 
neck, one of the most reliable pillars of the 
Munich enoemble, was rather disappointing 
in the role of Beckmesser. At least the 
memory of the great Joseph Geis’ imper- 
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ke photo 
Paseiti stay 


Clara Behr 
Munich 


designer of the 
Opera 


part made Sterneck’s not 
over-enthusiastic efforts appear somewhat 
futile. But on the whole it was a splendid 
and highly spirited performance and the au- 
dience refused to leave the house until the 
curtain had risen again and again over the 
colorful splendor of the final scene. 


sonation of this 


THosE AMERICANS 

The attendance of this year’s festival was, 
in spite of the universal depression, most 
gratifying. Although the box-office receipts 
did not quite reach the figures of former 
years, when prosperity was present, yet they 
were above expectations. The English-speak- 
ing peoples again furnished a large per 
centage of the audience. This fact could be 
deduced not only from the prevalence of the 
English language, but also from the manner 
of personal attire America’s 
doré. 

This is not meant in a derogatory sense, 
but I am sure that the numerous young men 
who appeared at the festival in unmistakable 
sporting costume, and the young American 
lady who sat placidly knitting in a box next 
to mine would never dream of imposing 
their peculiar pmenyerrenes upon the Met- 
ropolitan or Chicago Operas. After all, the 
Munich Opera festive il is a universally recog 
nized artistic as well as social event, and it 
respected as such by all who 
to participate as listeners. 
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Professor of Choral Music, Columbia University 
Address 39 Claremont Avenue, New York 
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Management: Haensel & Jones 
113 West 57th Street New York City 


LEON CARSON 


TENOR—TEACHER OF SINGING 
20 Comes Place, Nutley, N.J. 160 W. 73rd St., N.Y 
: Nutley 2-2499 Tel.: TRaf. 7-6700 


ARTURO VITA 


Voice Placement—Opera Coach 
Studio 205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. CIrcle 7-5420 


Prorgssor or PiaNc ° 
Coiiscs or Fins Arts 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


JOHN HAZEDEL LEVIS 


Lecturer and Recitalist on 


. CHINESE MUSIC 


8 Nanyang Road :: :: :: Shanghsi, Chine 


HAROLD HENRY 


PIANIST 
Management, Vera Bull Hull, 113 W. 57th 8t., New York 
Tel. BUtterfield 8-2310 Steinway Piano 
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PASQUALE AMATO 
Pasquale Amato, who sang Count di Luna 
in = recent open-air performance of Verdi's 
Il Trovatore in Chicago, was designated by 
Glen Dillard Gunn in the Chicago Herald 
and Examiner as “one of the great baritones, 
both past and present, since his career began 
with Caruso’s and continues with a surpris 
ing measure of its former vocal glory and 
all the dignity and power of interpretation 
that made him famous. ” Edward Moore, in 
the Chicago Tribune: “Pasquale Amato is a 
veteran baritone, retaining much of the voice 
and all of the stage wisdom that he possessed 
years ago. It is a pleasure to observe the 
certainty with which he makes his musical 
and dramatic points.” 
WINIFRED CECIL 


Winifred Cecil, soprano, took part in a 


concert given at Lake George, N. Y., by pu- 
pils of Marcella Sembrich. in commenting 
on the program the critic of the Post-Star 


wrote in part as follows: “The closing num- 
bers were given by Winifred Cecil, a dra- 
matic soprano who possesses a voice of ex- 
ceptionally clear and _ beautiful quality 
throughout its entire range. Her tone emis- 
sion was extremely easy, and her messa-di 
voce work was oi the highest order. All 
her numbers, especially her selection from 
Wagner, convinced the audience that she is a 
remarkable artist.” 


JOSEF LHEVINNE 

Early in August Josef Lhevinne played at 
one of the festival concerts in Salzburg, with 
Bruno Walter conducting. The pianist’s 
number was the Weber Concertsttick, and 
his success was such that the festival com- 
mittee broke its rule against repetition and 
invited Lhevinne to give his own recital later 
in the month. At the latter event a record 
audience was present. 

The Vienna Neue Freie Presse of August 
24 wrote as follows: “Josef Lhevinne, who 
had been acclaimed at the fourth symphony 
concert as a pianist of the first rank for his 
brilliant playing of the Weber Concertstick, 
distinguished himself again at his recital, 
particularly in the numbers by Chopin and 
Schumann, the playing of which resulted in 
notable triumphs for the performer. Lhe 
vinne has the characteristic gift of being able 
to illuminate mere passage work and vitalize 
it into a component part of each composition 
His technic seems to take on life and char- 
acter of its own. He displayed his mastery 
also in most compelling interpretations of 
Debussy, Brahms and Balakireff. 


MAURICE SCIAPIO 

Maurice Sciapio, a member of the Paris 
Opéra-Comique and a Chicagoan, was 
asked to fill the role of the King in Aida on 
August 28 at the open-air performance at 
Soldiers Field, Chicago, at short notice 
The Chicago Evening American commented 
upon his performance as follows: ‘Maurice 
Sciapio, of the Paris Opéra-Comique, took 
the role of the King at the eleventh hour 
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SOLON ALBERTI 

Solon Alberti, of New York, held summer 
classes and private vocal lessons during 
August at his summer home, Shippen Point. 
Stamford, Conn. Studies were combined 
with informal outdoor interests and sum 
mer sports. Mornings were devoted to 
private instruction. Four ensemble reper- 
toire classes a week were held, and evenings 
brought impromptu musicales. Members 
of the colony staged two revues, one en- 
titled Chromatic Fancies, featuring Ben- 
jamine Heinz, Conrad Hellinger, Miles 
Dresskell and Sara Knight; the other, 
,almy Days Are With Us Again, listed 
Nita Alberti, Lucile Dresskell, Germaine 
Hellinger, Kathryn Balliett, Sara Knight 
and Miles Dresskell. Students for Mr. Al- 
berti’s summer course included singers from 
Seattle, Wash.: Kansas City, Mo.; Mans 
field, O.; and Scranton, Pa. 


BLANCHE MARCHESI 

Blanche Marchesi has reopened her school 
of voice in Paris. Mme. Marchesi announces 
that, acceding to requests from many quar- 
ters, she will hold classes next summer in 
Tours, France. 

FLOP ENCE OSTRANDER 

Gertrude soprano, pupil of Flor- 

ence QOstrander, of Scarsdale, N. Y., and 


Gibson, 


New York City, recently won the West- 
chester, Putnam and Dutchess County, 
N. Y., try-outs for the annual Atwater Kent 


Betty Whitehill, contralto, an 
other Ostrander student, is a member of 
the Westchester Duo, heard weekly over 
WRN Mrs. Ostrander also has provided 
a number of guest artists for the Woman's 
Forum Hour this summer, over WPCH. 
She opens new studio quarters in New York 
on October 1. 


radio award. 
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DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Teacher of Organists 
has returned from Paris 
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New PUBLICATIONS 


REVIEWED BY LEONARD LIEBLING 








The A Cappella Chorus Book, for mixed voices, edited by Dr. F. Melius 
Christiansen and Noble Cain; The Junior A Cappella Chorus Book, 
for mixed voices, edited by Olaf C. Christiansen and Carol M. Pitts. 

William Arms Fisher writes in the preface of the first of the foregoing works: 

“During the last thirty years, there has been, particularly in England, a great 

revival of interest in the rich literature of the madrigal period, and with it a 

marked growth in the cultivation of a cappella singing.’ 

The movement is gaining also in America, and its recent added momentum no 
doubt moved the authors to compile the two books under discussion, and the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Inc., to undertake the timely publication. 

Dr. F. Melius Christiansen has been a successful worker in the a cappella 
field, for twenty-one years ago he founded the St. Olaf Choir and under his 
sponsorship, training and conducting, the organization has gained a luminous 
reputation in the concert world. Mr. Cain is at the head of the Chicago A Cap- 
pella Choir. 

The collaborators give their book scope and variety by ranging their selections 
from the early church and madrigal writers, Palestrina, Vittoria, Praetorius, 
di Lasso, Gibbons, Morley, Purcell, Bach, to the later periods of Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff, down to living composers such as Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Sibelius-Matthews, Harvey Gaul, William Arms Fisher (respon- 
sible for much of the musical editing) and others. 

Taste and usefulness prevail in the two compilations which have been fur- 
nished with excellent English translations, and are carefully phrased, clearly 
printed, and neatly and practically bound. 

In the Junior book, Mr. Pitts writes a useful foreword on how a cappella 
singing may be best taught to, and pré actised by, groups of younger singers. 
The book has two, three, four and five part numbers, secular and sacred, dating 
from ancient to present days. William Arms Fisher is represented with five 


atmospheric pieces. (Oliver Ditson Company, Inc.) 
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Miscellaneous 
SONGS 


Reviewed by Margaret Harris 
Baffled, by M. Hennion Robinson. 
Swashbuckling verses of sailormen and 

ships and “foeman’s steel,’—the poem of 
Helen Combes—are set to a dashing tune 
and rumbling accompaniment by M. Hen- 
nion Robinson. The song is written in two 
keys, for bass and baritone. Its short 
clipped words and the skill which its proper 
interpretation needs ask that only able sing- 
ers perform it. (Chappel-Harms, Inc.) 


Good-Will to Men, by Geoffrey O'Hara. 

A little known poem by Henry W. Long- 
fellow is effectively set to music by Geoffrey 
O'Hara. The climax of the poem, the 
breaking of peace through war, is built up 
in such a simple manner that its drama is 
enhanced. The adagio movement which 
follows is equally effective and colorful. The 
martial spirit and subject of the piece make 
it suitable solely for men’s voices. (Chappel- 
Harms, Inc.) 


Memories, by Montague F. Phillips. 

Sentimental in content, the song is gen- 
erally lyric in vein, against a simple and 
reflective accompaniment. The words are 
by Arthur L. Salmon. (Chappel-Harms, 
Inc.) 


Tomasso Rotundo, The Basso Profun- 
do, by Geoffrey O'Hara. 

Radio basses who are scouting about for 
a change from the routine tunes allotted to 
basses the world over, will find O’Hara’s 
new musical biography of one of their kind 
a rollicking good song, with a high A for 
the word “roar” and some fine low C’s, with 
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which to startle any audience, seen_or un- 
seen. Words by Harold Robe. (Chappel- 
Harms, Inc.) 


My Heart Is Singing to You, by Ber- 
nard Hamblen. 

Ballads are ballads, and My Heart Is 
Singing To You is quite like its myriad 
brothers, with “misty hills,” “dim twilight,” 
and a “spring that is gone.” The song is not 
unusual, but may find its place with those 
who are looking for something easily sung, 
or who cannot resist a waltz refrain. 
(Chappel-Harms, Inc.) 


God Make Me Kind, by Haydn Wood. 

Set to a prayer by Desmond Carter, God 
Make Me Kind could very easily have been 
a tawdry piece. Haydn Wood has saved it 
by giving the words a sincere and dignified 
setting. In its entirety the song is impres- 
sive and worth while, and can be placed on 
any program. It need not be considered only 
for Sunday school good deed meetings. 
(Chappel-Harms, Inc.) 
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falgar 7-3034, 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
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PALMER CHRISTIAN AND PART OF HIS SUMMER CLASS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

Those in the class, which represented a wide territory, are: left to right, top row, W. Curtis 
Snow, Hope College, Holland, Mich.; James Pfohl, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Rexford 
Keller, First Methodist Episcopal Church, Ypsilanti, Mich.; Frank Collins, Jr., Louisiana 
State University, Baton-Rouge; Ernest Ibbotson, Church of the Messiah, Detroit, Mich.; 
Waldo Nielsen, Minnesota; John Hanert, Milwaukee, Wis., and Frederick Hull, Boston, 

Center row: Mr. Christian; Alexander Zimmerman, Pekin, Ill.; Kenneth Osborne, 
J ity of Michigan School of Music, Ann Arbor; John L. Fuess, Utica, N. Y.; Guy 
Filkins, Central Methodist Episcopal Church, Detroit; and Ralph Travis, La Verne Col- 
lege, Cal. First row: Clara Tillinghast, Holyoke College, Mt. Holyoke, Mass.; Mrs. 
Kiel, Battle Creek, Mich.; Mabel Poppleton, Columbus, O.; Elinor Wortley, Walkerville, 
Ont.; Margaret MacGregor, Simpson College, Indianola, la.; and Dorothy O’Brien, 
Women’s College, Oxford O. 

Mr. Christian will give a series of organ recitals at the University of Michigan beginning 
Octeber 5. His first out-of-town engagement of the season is November 5, at Women’s 
College in Oxford, O., followed by others at Brown University, and in New York City 

and Buffalo. 


RICHARD TAUBER 
chats with Carleton Smith, musicologist EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
at Badreichenhall, near Salzburg, where at Cape Cod, Plymouth, Mass. 
the tenor was taking the cure. 





TOBIAS MATTHAY SURROUNDED BY HIS AMERICAN SUMMER- 
STUDENTS 
at his country place, High Marley. With Mr. Matthay, in the centre, is his dog, Messer 
Marco Polo. Among others in the group are Alice Kortschak, Richard McClanahan, 
Laura Bailey (of Northwestern University) and, front row, extreme right, Tesse Bloom, 
recent winner of the American Matthay Assoctation Scholarship. 
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conducting one of his master classes at the Juilliard Summer School 


SASCHA GORODNITZKI (RIGHT) 
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LUISA FRANCESCHINI 


3enintende and B. Vanucci, tenor, standing in front of the 
sia, Italy. Miss Franceschini is pointing to the poster ¢ 


announces her coming performance. 
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